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SATURDAY, JUNE 15, 18s. 


“NEW y ORK, 


PRICK FIVE CENTS 





Ys HE Gi RaKNn Ka, advocates the cGolTGHT of | 
all tuxes upon industry and the products of 
industry, and the taking, by taxation upon 
lund values irrespective of improvements, of 
the annual rental value of all those various 
forms of natural opportunities embraced un- 
der the general term, Land. 

We hold that to tax labor or its products is 
to discourage industry. 

We hold that to tax land values to their 
full amount will render it impossible for any 
man to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of nature in 
which all living men have an equal right of 
use; that it will compel every individual con- 
trolling natural opportunities to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
to each the full reward of his labor: and that 
as u result involuntary poverty will be abel- 
ished, and the greed, intemperance and vice 
that spring from poverty and the dread of 
poverty will be swept away. 


HENRY GEORGE IN ENGLAND. 
_ Loxpoy, June 1.—How steadily, though 
gradually, as @ min grows older, he comes 


46 realize that the majority of those who 


live in his recollection are on the other 
side of the dark river. I wasstartied on the 
railway train, on picking up a newspaper, 
to find a brief dispatch announcing the 
burial of Allen Thorndike Rice. And 
then in another newspaper I found an 


announcement of the death of my good 


old friend, Philip A. Roach of San Fran- 
cisco, whose genial qualities will long en- 
dear his memory to all who knew him, 


~ And now, within two hours of mailing a 


letter to him, I learn of the death of 
William Forsyth of Glasgow, the first 
president of the Scottish land restoration 
league. Mr. Forsyth was confined to his 


-room when I was in Cilasgow, and though 


he wanted very much to have a long talk 
with me, I was obliged to make some ex- 
cuse for limiting my visits to five minutes 


each, but he seemed rapidly recovering, 


and when I left hoped soon to be out, Ht 
fretted him very much that he could not 
be present at any of the meetings, for his 
heart was inthe cause as much as ever, 
and he watched its steady, rapid progress 
with the keenest interest. Mr. Forsyth 
has a brother in Detroit, and it was his 
intention to visit the United States this 
year, when I had hoped he would make 
some speeches for us. But his work is 
‘ause into which he 
threw himself with such ardor remains 
for others to carry forward, 


now done, and the 


I stopped my letter last Saturday to go 
off to Colchester to present to Captain 


“Murrell in his birth-place the watch 


which the Keystone watch club company 
had made for him aad forwarded to me to 
present. The watch is a fine gold one of 
the best Keystone make, and bears the in- 
scription: “To Captain Hamilton Murrell, 
in token of appreciation of the admirable 
way in which he discharged his duty in 
suving seven hundred lives, From the 
Keystone Watch Club Company.” 
Circumstances prevented me from tak- 
ing the special carriage to which the may- 
or of Colchester had by telegraph invited 
me, and I did not know the proceedings 
had been advanced two hours in order to 
allow the party to get back that night, so 
that when TDarrived in time for the an- 
nounced hour [ found the presentation of 
the address by the corporation over,and the 
dinner in full headway, However, after 
the drinking of the health of the queen, 
whose birthday it was, the proposal of 
Captain Murrell’s health by the mayor, 
nd the response of Captain Murrell, I 
had time to discharge my commission, 


Capt: bin AlaReeIE: is tu fhe young falar 
of only twenty-eight, the very picture of 
ruddy health and manliness, 


Captain of 
an ocean steamer at twenty-eight, and 
the recipient of such honors in the me- 
tropolis of bis country and his native 
‘city! What Amenice an lad could hope for 
that? 

The captain was to me an illustration 
of the stupidity and injustice of the sys- 
tem of taxation, miscalled protection, that 
has driven the American flag off the 
ocean, and [ obeyed ny impulse to say so 
in my presentation speech, for IT knew 


that T would be but expressing fhe senti-. 


ments of our friends of the Keystone 
company, and T did it with the more unc- 
tion, as Colchester is a tory town, and 
the English tories have a’ good deal more 
than a sneaking regard for the protective 
system, which they would reinstate to- 
morrow if they could. Here is a press 
report that gives aw pretty fair abstract of 
what I said: 


Mr. George said he had been ceputed by 
some countrymen and friends of his of the 
Keystone watch company to present in their 
name to Captain Murrell a little token of ap- 
preciation. They recognized fully the truth 
of what the captain had said, that he bad 
done but his duty, and what he would do 
again. No one could grasp the captain’s 
hand and look into his face without feeling 
that what be had done he could not help 
doing; nor, thank God, did the captain stand 
alone. Any other British seaman true to his 
impulses and traditions would have done the 

same. Tu him, as au American, Mr. George 
said there was a shade of regret in making 
that presentation. When over the civilized 
world sympathy was aroused for the fate of 
the Daumark’s crew and passengers, the ope 
hope was that they might be rescued by some 
passing vessels. It might be by a Kussian or 
Frenchmaa or Prussian, or still more likely, 
as it proved, by an Englishman. But no one 
dreamed that it would be by un American. 
There were no American steamers crossing 
the Atlantic. No American sailorscould have 
done what Captain Murrell did, not because 
the blood of the Vikings did not yet flow in 
American veins, or that American mechanics 
had fost their skill, but because the great re- 
public was dominated by a low, meuao, selfish 
policy, miscalled protection, and American 
ships had been taxed off the ocean. 

That was an American watch made by 
Americans who were not afraid of the com- 
petition of the whole world. The gentlemen 
whom he represented were mavufacturers of 
that state—Pennsylvania—of which be was a 
native, which had been the keystone and the 
anchor of Amcrican protection, but they were 
alive to the impolicy, and hated its meanness, 
aod like bim were bent on dving their utmost 
to sweep away the whole accursed system, 
which more than anything else separated the 
two great nations that ought to be one people. 
In presenting that watch on behalf of the 
Keystone company, be hoped the day would 
soon come when Captain Murrell could steam 
into the Delaware, the Chesapeake, and the 
Hudson without meeting a single custom 
house cflcer, and be and the goods he brought 
be as unmolested and as untaxed us thourh 
they had come from another American state. 

Captain Murrell, in returning thauks, said 
his ship was really owned by American capi- 
talista, 

“So much greater the shame aad absurdity 
of the protection policy,” replied Mr. George, 
“since it compels Americans to sail their ships 
under another flag.” 


One of the American 
own the Missouri—a Boston man—was 
present with Captain Murrell, and we all 
came up together, the party including 


capitalists who 


Richard McGhee of Glasgow, who had 
gone down with me, the American capi- 
talist, some city gentlemen, who had been 
active in getting up the London testi- 
monial, and Captain Murrell’s father and 
some of his other relatives, who were 
justly as proud of him as men could be, 
Iu our talk Captain Mucrell confided to 
me the informiation that if it were 
not necessary for him to remain w British 
subject in order to command his ship he 
would ere this have become an American 
citizen, The Boston capitalist overheard 


the fag end of the conversation, “Oh,” 


he exemimed, ‘you must not think of 
doing that! Don't you know that i! you 
were to become an American eitizen you 
could not command our ship?” 

Is it not a beautiful system for the en- 
couragement of American industry! If 
it were not for this protective tariff of ours 
it would have been an American ship and 
an American captain who would have had 
the honor-of rescuing the crew and pas- 
sengers of the Danmark—if. in fret in 
place of the Danmark herself an) Ameri- 
can ship had not been running 

A beautiful system for the encourape- 
ment of American industry, that compels 
American capitalists to have their ships 
builtin foreign vards and by foreign work- 
men, wad to sail them under foreign tlags 
and with foreign seamen,and makes Che tm- 
mense sums which Americans pay every 
year in freight and passage money go to 
swell the totals of foreign commerce. 
Thanks to the protective system, the only 
way an American can command a trans- 
atlantic.ship is to renounce his allegiance 
to his native country and become a citi- 
zen of some foreign state. The captain 
of the Guion steamer Nevada is, for in- 
stance, an American by birth. But as the 
only alternative of abandoning his pro- 
fession, he has had to give up his Ameri- 
can citizenship and become a subject of 
her gracious majesty. But then, per 
contra, were it not for the protective sys- 
tem, Andrew Carnegie might not be able 
toown a castle in Scotland and to enter- 
tain soright royally on this side of the 
water, Tle lias just, Dsee, made another 
reduction in the wages of his protected 
Pennsylvania workmen by way of giving 
them their shure of the blessings of the 
American system for which Mr. Harri- 
son's election insured another four years’ 
lease of life. 


Another illustration of the beauties of 
custom houses which Captain Murrell’s 
case vives is, that when he brought to Lon- 
don the silver cup presented to him by 
the city of Baltimore, the custom house 
otflcers could not allow him to take it 
ashore without the payment of duty. The 
custom house officers themselves were so 
much ashamed of the blackmail which 
the Jaw compelled them to Jevy on the 
captain, that they subscribed among them. 
selves and made up the amount of the 
duty. 

This is one of the things fo show how 
far England is yet from being a free trade 
country. But so far as her relations with 
other countries are concerned, England is 
T received 
the watch through the post office’ from 
the Keystone company without any 
trouble or expense. If it had been sent 
the other way [ could not have got it 
Without a trip to the custom house, tak- 


far more civilized than we. 


ing an oath and paying something like it 
hundred and twenty-tive dollars, 
not send aw book from here to an Ameri- 


I cun- 


ean friend without knowing To am entiail- 
ing on him anawonoyance and a fine, 


In writing from Birmingham To men- 
tioned that while Twas writing a gentle- 
man had called on me to ask how he could 
best devote £2,000 to the service of the 
single tax cause, T did not want to say 
much about him then for To had not lad 
time to talk to him and lis plans had not 
taken definite form. Now, however, Dam 
free to speak, Tle is D’Arcy Wentworth 
Keeve, of Bazilden, near Reading, HKefore 
he called on meat Birmingham b had only 


l heard of himthrough Mr, Saunders, who 


t told me that a 


{ 
| 
: 
| 


gentleman manied Reeve, 
Whom he had newer heard of before, tiv 
seul subseription of £100 toward: the 
suopaien fund, and Had asked) Chat he be 
called) oon when money was needed, 


Subsequently Mir. Saunders mn writing me 


had mentioned that the same ventleman — 


had offered to start ao subseription for the 
publication of a weekly paper with £o0d., 
[told Mr. Reeve when he asked meas to 
the disposition of £2,000) more, that al- 
though he said he was perfectly willing to 
have it spent in any country where it 
would most advance the CUSD, if, ousht 
in my opinion to be spent dn Mnghiund, as 
we Americans ought fo work out our own 
stilvation, and that while | was certain it 


could be used in’ Mngland to great ad- 


vantage, DT weuld not presume to ad- 
vise, but sugested that he should 
consult some of our. Bnelish friends, 
This he has done and their advice 
was that he should use it as on per 
sonal inquiry he should find best‘ for stim- 
ulating the work. His first step hits been 
to send £100 to the Financial reforny isso- 


ciation, with the following letter, whichis » 


published in the June number of the bi- 
nancial Reformer: 


Dear Sir—As one who thinks with Honry 
George that in the adjustment of taxation on 
un equitable basis lies our only hope of salva- 
tion from a social cataclysm, f have been at- 
tracted to your ussuciation by reading uc- 
counts of meetings uddressed by hin under 
its auspices. Tam delighted to see that the 
Financial reform assoeniution recocuizes that 
throuch the taxation of land values lies the 
only true road toward the abolition of (pov- 
erty, and the establishinent of a social condt- 
tion based on justice and the uatural rights 
of man. 

It appears tome that it is in the direction 
you are now going that a reasonable and per- 
manent solution of the labor problem must be 
sought, and the true remedy discovered for 
those disastrous commerciitl and avricultaral 
crises Which seem to be recurring not only at 
frequent, but at ever-lesscning intervals of 
time, and with ever-increasing severity; and 


that in directing its elforts to the freeing of: 


production and the forces of production from 
all taxation, the removal of all fines upon iu- 
dustry, und the substitution of a tax upon 
lunc values, the Financial reform association 
is aiming at making free the natural agent 
from which everything in the shapeof wealth 
is produced. If this atm be secured there 
must naturally result a ereat increase in the 
production of wealth, and, what is even still 
more important, a much fairer distribution of 
it; and in working on these fines you are 
marching onwards to the poul toward which 
we must press, in order to curry to its logical 
conclusion the wreat work begun uearly fifty 
yeurs ago by Richard Cobden and Jolin 
Brig hit. 


In the step which the Finunetal reform as- | 


soclation is now so vigorously urging—tbhe 
abolition of all taxes which himper industry 
and punish thrift—1L see not merely a contin: 


uanece of the work which Cobden begun, but 


the reafization of that vision of plenty and 
peace which verved und led him on. He 
saw the harmony of natural laws, the great 
truth that freedum given to those impulses 
which prompt ines to produce and exchange 
would expand to a systern of the highest 
and widest co-operation, and would resalt 
in the largest production und the fairest dis- 
tribution; a production so great, and a dts 
tribution so equitable, that the eurse of poy- 
erty should be forever removed, aad oppor- 
tunities for the developmental what is. best 
wad highest in human nature be opened, not 
to the few, bul to ally ned he saw that. the 
spectacle of aoation which should trust fully 
to freedom, whieh should remove all restric. 
tions Upon production and exehaage, must 
prove contagious; that ber aeceptince of the 
truth, that the best interests of the individ+ 
ual harmonize with the best interests of Lhe 
whole community, would) bring te ber such 
manifold abundunee that throughout the Give 
ized world muaokind would) be forced to fol- 


low ber lead, and to recognize that in unre: 
stricted freedom of trade lies the true secret ° 


of national add universal prosperity, 

[have therefore great pleasure in inclosing 
au check for £100 in furtherance of your ef- 
forts tuward the recognition and adoption 
of these fundamental principles. | remain, 
yours faithfully, Aney W. REEVE, 

Reading, May 27, 155i. 


Asasecond step Mr Reeve, after cane 


bultation with din Saunders, will ini da 


as Saamuseiseid gach dovigkes cesta tearemiteaarciasiots S5 some rodeiber a aa 
Seeger : 
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or two offer £250 toward a. fund of 
£1,000 for printing a pamphlet on the 
ground rents and taxation of London, 
which, with the active aid of the radical 
clubs is fo be put into the hands of every 
voter of London, 
it shall be thoroughly radical and embody 


Tle will only insist that 


the single tax idea. 
that with Chis beginning the rest of the 
money can readily be raised, and there 


Mr. Saunders says 


can he no doubts of the effectiveness of the 
Once her shopkeepers and her 
business men are fairly aroused to their 
interest in the single tax, London will 
take as powerful a part iu the movement 
as her money and her train bands used to 
And 


next week 


‘Mr. Reeve starts with our tireless friend, 


McGhecof Glaszow, fora trip to the north 
to visit the men, and personally see where 
alittle of the sinews of war will add vigor 
to the propaganda, 


Mr. Reeve is a young man of only 
twenty-eight who has inherited his wealth, 
and who, exempt from the strugele to get 
a living, can give to the cause personal 
services as well as money. He is a 
man of fine ability and if life is spared 
him, is, I am pursuaded, one of the men 
who will come to the front‘in the great 
movement that is now beginning in Great 
Britain and that will make its first fair 
entrance into politics with the next gen- 
He himself is a native of 
England, but his wife, like his mother, is a 
native of Australia, where his grandfath- 
er, after whom he bears the nameof Went- 


worth, was a prominent man in the early 


history of New South Wales, 

Over and above the immediate and. sub- 
stantial stimulus to the work from Mr, 
Reeve’s aid it is a pleasant and encourage 
ing thing to find a man like this throwing 
effort and money into a good cause, | 


When I went to Reading where he 


-made his first sneech at our meeting, I 


accompanied him to his beautiful place 
onthe Thames, whichis surely calculated 
to content a man with things as they are, 
if he is one thus to be contented, But 
for him the future has something more 
important in life than to listen to the 
cawing of his rooks, to watch the restful 
flow of the river under his noble trees, to 
fill rooms with costly collections of east- 
ern and antique art, to note the growth 
of his hot-house flowers and fruits, or to 
while away existence in the many pleas- 
ant ways open to those who have means in 
this paradise of the rich—for a seeming 
earthly paradise to the rich England 
really is, even though a coroner did: this 
week sit in solenin inquest onthe death 
of a little baby whose mother made three 
and sixpence a week by toiling night and 
day, making men's trousers at three- 
pence a pair, and outof that paid two 
shillings a week for rent, 

Mr. Reeve seems for some time to have 
felt that he ought to dosomething to help 
make this world a better place for others 
to live in, but did not know precisely what 
to do, like many another man of his class. 
Last year he gave £1,000 to trustees 
named by the HElusis club of London, 
to provide an annual prize for es- 
says which for the first six years were 
to be on the following subjects: 1—-Uni- 
versal adult suffrage; 2—Abolition of the 
hereditary principle in legislation; 8—Dis- 
establishment and disendowment of the 
state church; 4—The termination: of pri- 
vate property in land; 5—A graduated in- 
come tax; 6—The advantaves to be de- 
rived from the establishment of a good, 
sound, democratic republic, 

This he did on the advice of some of the 
“radicals” of the Labouchere stamp whom 
he consulted, This year he has clearer 
ideas of what is needed, 

Mr, Reeve’s first impulse our way, came, 
he tells me, from buying acopy of ‘Social 
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Problems” from a newsboy on an Amer- 
ican railroad train. Ile did not see the 
eat at the time—indeed, something pre- 











vented him from fully reading the book— 
but a vague notion remained and fed later 
to more thought and reading. Ie is now 
and has been for some time a reader of 
THE STANDARD, which I found at his 
house, 


Ispoke this week at Wings Lynn, Lin- 
coln, Woolwich and Maidstone, but I can- 
not find time to say anything about these 


meeting's this week, 


© 


Iam sorry tosee ina clipping from the 
Sydney Mail that at a meeting of the 
Single tax association of Wagga Wagga 
it was resolved “That in future all mio- 
tions irrelevant to land nationalism be 
out of order, and that discussions on free 


trade and protection be prohibited at our 


United States 
know what this means, and we know 


meetings.” We in the 


that the earnest men among our Aus- 
tralian friends will vet over the notion 
{hat it is wise to compromise on. vital 
principle with men who have only half 


seen the cat. HENRY GEORGE, 





The Conference in Paris. 
Now York Worhit 

Pants, June 8.—The Paris papers here are 
paying much attention to the arrival of Henry 
George and tothe conference of the single 
tax advocates, which is to be held at tbe 
Hotel Continental on next Tuesday. An in- 
fluential French committee, including seven 
deputies, eight or nive municipal councilors 
aud atlarge number of well known writers 
on econumic subjects will co-operate in the 
mneeting. The chiefs of the different schools 
of land reformers of Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland, Belgium and other continental 
countries will be present, besides the repre: 
sentatives of (reat Britain, France, tbe 
United States and Australia. The initiative 
of the gathering hus been taken by the Con- 
tinental land reformers and bas for its object 
the meeting with Mr. George and his English 
friends and of effecting such an understand- 
ing as will promote the growth of sinyle tax 
epinions, which are just beginning to take 
root.in France. 

The World correspondent saw Mr. Georga 
to-day and asked him what ground the con- 
ference was likely to take with regard to 
sucitlism, which is just now the subject of 
much discussion. 

“Sucialism,” answered Mr. George, “is 
such an indefinite term over here that it is 
hard to answer that question. Men who see 
the necessity of social improvement frequent- 
ly call themselves sucialists and are called so- 
cinhsts. I found them stronger in Londen 
than elsewhere, and not at all strong even ia 
London. Socialism in this sense must yield to 
the single tax idea, which assigns au adequate 
cause to social injustice and advocates a defi- 
nite and simple remedy. I seek no contro- 
versy With the socialists, but am willing to 
meet them under proper conditions,” 

“Are you going to Australia in October ?” 

‘Tt is not decided as yet. I have an urgent 
appeal to go there, and possibly I shall do so,” 
replied Mr. George. 


The Great Progress in Eugland aud Scote 
land. 
Stourbridge, Eng., Advertiser, 

Mr. Henry George’s progress in Scotland 
and England has been marked everywhere 
by the gathering of great audiences, testify- 
ing at least to the prevalence of a deep in- 
terest in the question of the land which he 
hus come over the Atlantic to discuss,; The 
Pablie ball at Dudley was well filled on 
Wednesday evening to hear him. Mr.Charles 
Cochrane presided; aud the statement he 
made in opening is beyond all doubt, that on 
the settlement of the Irish question there will 
be a great awakening in this country in refe- 
erence tothe land. Premonitions of the ques- 
tions that will come up to be practically dealt 
with are to be found in the action taken by 
the county council of London. That body 


to land in the metropolis the doctrine in rela- 
tion to the “unearned increment” in the value 
of land as set forth by John Stuart Mills and 
it is impossible to see why landed property, 
the value of which is enhanced by the gather- 
ing of a vast population around it, and by the 
improvements which that population carries 
out and pays for, should not be made in some 
way to contribute to the public burdens, It 
is not so jong since Mr, Chamberlain made 
some rather drastic suggestions us to what 
was required to plant the peuple again upon 
the suil, and So ease that struggle for exist- 
ence which year by year becomes more ter- 
rible, especially in great cities. At present 
the Irish question blocks the way, but meun- 
time this may not be altogether a disadvant- 
age, us clearer ideas as to whut lines veces- 
sury reforms should proceed upon, cannot 
fuil to issue from the discussion that will go 
On, 


THE STANDARD. 


of a central committee. 
copied was inaccurate. 
of Dakota are not foolish enough to start a 
third party movement. 
‘un euthusiustic meeting of single tax men 
held in the court house at Huron on May 2%, 
which organized the South Dakota sinule tax 
association, electing Judge Levi McGee of 
Rapid City president and W. E. Brokaw of 
Bristol secretary-treasurer. 


seems to be desirous of applying in some way - 





POLITICS IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 
A Single Tax Central Committee Organ- 
ized and Systematic Work Taken Up. 
Buistou, South Dakota, June 3.—lu Tur 
STanpanp of June i there appear twe dis- 
patehes copied from other papers declaring 
that a new party known as the single tax 
party had been formed in South Dakota. and 
had organized at Huron by the appointment 
The dispateh thus 
The siugle tax men 


There wis, however, 


Every sipegle. tax man in South Dakota Is 


requested to send: his full uume und address 
to the seerctary at once; and also the names 
and addresses of ‘the following classes in the 
state whom he kuuws: 


First, single tax workers; second, single 


tux free traders; dd, single tax protection- 
ists; fourth, sympathizers. 
include all Who solicit: signutures to the na- 
tional petition, ur who seek to spread tbe 
siugle tax agitation, whether they bave fully 
“seen the cat” or not. 
include only those who have fully ‘‘seen the 
eat,” whether they are workers or not. The 
third class tu consist of those who have seeu 
enouch of the cat to believe in a tax cn land 
values for local purposes but think a tariff 
(either for “protection” or revenue) neces- 
sary. 
interested and studying the subject. 
formation revarding the persous which miucht 
assist in deciding what hterature to sead 
them will be welcomed. 


The tirst class to 


The second cluss to 


The fourth class to include all who are 


Any in- 


Where there ure local clubs the secretary 


should send a report of bis work, furnishing 
the above requested information and giving 
a list of the membership of bis club, tovether 
with any other information that muy assist 
the state assuciation in pushing the work. 
The state association assumes uo authority 
over either locai clubs or individual members. 


It simply seeks to keep a continual bird's-eye 


view of the work in the state, survest, en- 


courage, assist, aud unify the work as much 


as possible. 


The secretary desires to receive all the in- 
formation possible concerning the work in 


every part of the state, both us to the present 


coudition and future progress. Nu member- 
ship fee is charged. The expenses ure to be 
met by contributions. Let every one send 
the secretary asmuch money, and asoften, as 
he can, Open accounts will be kept and 
every cent accounted for. The amount and 


efliciency of the assistance the ussociution 


can render you will depend largely upon the 
funds received from you. Small countribu- 
tions Just as welcome us large ones—a few 
stumps ina letter will help mail a few tracts. 
We want at least one correspondent iu each 
county. Please volunteer lor service. 
W. E. Brokaw, See. 





Richaré Cobden’s Birthday. 


Following isa copy of the letter sent by 
William Lloyd Garrison to the Free trade 
club of Cleveland, Ohio, at its celebration of 
the birthday of Richard Cobden: 


Boston, Mass., May 27, 1889. 

W.S Kerruish, Esq., President, Cleveland, 
Obiv: Dear Sir—I very much regret not to be 
uble to juin with the Free trade clubof Cleve- 
land in celebrating the birthday of Richard 
Cobden. He was not only the benefactor of 
England, but of the human race, and 1t is {it- 
ting that, in America’s struggle for industrial 
freedom and equal opportuuity, the memory 
of the great Englishman should be an inspira- 
tion and an aid. It is because of his sacri- 
tices and laogvrs and those of his noble evad- 
jutors that Great Britain, emancipated from 
the narrow und insular policy of restriction, 
now leads the world in manufacture and com- 
merce. The misery and wretchedness result- 
ing from protection, was there fully exempli- 
tied. The degradation of the laborer was 
complete, and salvation wus only possible 
throuch the abuvlition of the corn laws, 
“Famine itself,” said John Bright, “against 
which we warred, juined us.” 

“Beautiful on the mountains are the feet of 
him that bringeth good tidings.” The huim- 
blest hume heard the voice of Cobden, and 
the bopeless reyained courage vt the suund of 
bis brave words. Lifting with one hiund the 
duwatrodden and the poor, with the other he 
welded the policy of an empire and forced 
Its reluctant prime minister lo repister the 
edict of emaucipation. His was a life to 
stimulate the enthusiasm of youth and the 
pratitude of the ape. Its value cunneot be 
overestimated at a time like this, when a 
great people deludes itseif with the absurd 
and medieval system of restriction, demour- 
whziug, culeebling and suicidal, Protection 
is Lhe enemy of peace, the fountain of iuter- 
bativnal jealousy, the Waster of wealth, the 
robber ol wages, the essence of barbarisun. 
Yours, for its extirpation, 

We. LLOYD GARKISON, 
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Single Tax Belore a Stute senate Come 
wittee, 

Another legislative committee has had the 
benefit of a clear exposition of the single tax 
doctrine. It was some littie time ago Sena- 
tor Burke of the Ulinvis state senate jutro- 
duced a bill in favor of un amendment to the 
constitution which would abolish taxes on 
personal property and improvements aud 
place ull tuxes on land values, He did this 
hot because he was @& single tux man, but be- 


| cause some of his coustituents requested it, 
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J with the abilitnv, honesty and 
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As aresul', there was un senate committee 

appointed, and a hearing was given to 

Messrs. John Z. White of Chicago, Colonel 

William Camm of Murrayville and Richard 

Weldon of Springtleld, formerly of Mt. Ver- 

non, N.Y. Colonel Camm led off, and at 

the coticlusion of his speech answered ques- 

tions. Messrs. White and Weldon followed: 

A good many of the committee who had left 

the rvom carne back while Colonel Camm 

wus talking and ‘staid through to the end. 

Messrs. Walker, Hennessy, McCrea and 

others of the single tax club of Springfield, : 
where the committee met, helped to give the oa 
occasion us much prominence as possible. It 

hus done mucb good. 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 
The single tax would take merely what land’ 
owners are now Wrongfully absorbing, und 
would leave labor und capital, that is, all ac- 
tual producers, their full proper returns. It 


would therefore be absolutely «qual.—[Ocala, 
Fla, Banuer. 


Were there no inhabitants in Detroit the 
land would have no selling value, but as pop-° 
uation began to creep in the value of the ay 
land Would tnerease somewhere between $500 
and $1,000 for each addition tu the population. ' 
— [Detroit News. 
A free government can not stand where 
the couditions are such as to only widen the 
wulf between the privileged few and the help- 
uess of many. ; 
We bave been watching with some interest ‘ 
and some surprise the progress of the “single 
tax” movement. While vot being fully satis- 
lied of the justice of the movement, or that it | 
would Werk out the good claimed for it, we 
have from the tirst time we beard Henrv 
George (several years use) been impressed 
high patriotic 
wlms Of its leader. Mistaken or not, he is no es 
demagogue, bor are his followers apurebists Ne 
inany sepse. Mr. George bas gust been meet- el ee 
ing enthusiastic crowds iu Eueland, aud seems 
tu be doing a great deal of proselyting. to 
our own fand bis disciples seem to be multi- 
plying.—[Ciucinnati Christian Standard, 














Single Tax Men in Ohio Molitrics. 


CANTON, Ohio.—The appearance of a letter 
du the single tax doctrine from A. J. Kintz, | 
oue of our most uctive men, in the Daily 
News-Demvcrat, the leading paperof this city 
and county, proves the wisdom of the course 
pursued last fall in veting for the democratic 
presidential eandidutes. The democratic 
press of this county bas since given us all 
the space that we could reasonably expect. 

Rev. E. E. Dresbach is announced us a 
possible caudidate for state representative 
on the democratic ticket. Mr. Dresbach is 
au able single tax man, and was out on the 
stump for Cleveland last fall. He was 
formerly a= probibitionist. He bas a fair 
chance of being neminated, and, af nomi-. — 
nated, he certainly will be elected. 

It is whispered here that Tom L. Jobnson | 
of Columbus may be the demvucratic candi- 
date for governor. With E. E. Dresbach 
standing for represeutative and Tom L. Jubn- 
son for governor, the single tax men of 
Stark county can stand democracy. But 
they will be satistied with nothing less, pas 

A. E. KNISELy. 








For the Welcome Hometo Henry George. 


The joint committee appointed to arrange 
for a reception to Henry George on his return 
home next month, bad a meeting at the Man- 
hattan single tax club rooms on Friday eve- 
ning, June 7. 

William T. Croasdale, whose address is 86 
Clinton place, New York, was elected per- 
manent chairman, and Edwin A. Curley, of 
57 Concord street, Brooklyn, permanent sec- 
retary. 

It was unanimously resolved that if Mr. en 
George's arrival can be suitably timed, the tes 
largest steamer that can be obtained be char- 
tered to meet him down the bay. Messrs. 
Leverson of the Manhattan, Curley of the 
Brooklyn Central and Brown of the Westside 
New York club were appointed a sub-com- 
Inittee to guther particulars concerning 
steamers and report at the next meeting. 

The advisibility of holding a conference of 
sinvle tax mena during the week following Mr. | 
George’s arrival will be considered at the 
next meetiug, which will be held at the same 
place ou Saturday evening, June 15, 











Mr. Crousdate in Stutean Inland, 


William T. Croasduale delivered an address 
before an association of workingmen in West 
New Brighton, last Monday evening, on the 
subject of “The Rights of Property.” Cone 
sidering the hot night the gathering was 
large. Rev, Pascal Harrower, rector of 
the Episcopal church of the — place, 
presided, and a number of a representative 
nen sat Inthe audience. Mr. Croasdale’s 
address was a very thoughtful one, and held 
the close attention of his audience to the end, 
A number of questions were then put to the 
lecturer, Who urswered them to the apparent 
sutisfaction of all present, 





A Word of Warning. 
The pent-up steed kept short u' feed 
Is wildest in his roamin’; 
And dammed-up streams, wi angry gleams 
Dash wer each hindrance feamin’, 
Therefore (I pray, take what | say 
In spirit, not in letter), 
Maukiud should be like rivers, free— 
The less they're dammed the better, 
Philadelphia, June 9 Taney Faaup, 
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~ money Is applied. 
~cluim When Lsay that this question must take 








June 15, 1889. 





HENRY GEORGE IN MAN- 
CHESTER. 


THE FINANCIAL REFORM ASSOCIATION'S 


1 
GREAT MEETING IN FREE 


TRADE HALL. 


A.D. Provand, M. P.. in the Chatr and J. 
Hampden Jackson, Editor of the Finnn- 
cial Reform Almanac, Presents the Reso- 


the British Tart aad the Substitution 
of ua Tarn on Laud Values—iHenry George's 
Speech in Support of the Resolutions— 
Much: Enthusinam Evoked—Answering 
Questions. 
From the Liverpool Financhal Reformer for June, 
On May 21 a meeting was leld in the Free 
trade ball, Manchester, The chair was taken 
by Mr. A. D. Provand, M. P., and among 
other gentlemen on the platform were Messrs. 
Henry George, Thoinas Crostield (Liverpool), 
J. Hampden Jackson (editor of the Financial 
Reform Almanac), Gilbert Purvis (uondon), 
Thomas Briggs (London) Ed. Lefevre (Lon- 


don), W. Glover (editor of the Northern Ad- 


vuuce), Rev. Dr. Macfadyen, Rev. H. H. Bray- 


“shaw, Kev. Silas Farrington, Rev. W. G. 


Cadman, Rev. James Duthie, Rev. G. Hitchin 
(Heywood), Rev. J. Fletcher, Rev. T. Gi Huu- 
ter, Rev. Henry Cameron, Messrs. H. Slatter, 
W.S. Wanby, Rd. MeGhee (Glasgow), Coun- 
cilor Cooper, Councilor Mason, H. Colfey, J. 
i. Lawton, Chas. Rawley, 8S. L. Chadwick, J. 
F. Alexauder, Jao. Thomas, R. N. Phillips, W. 
J. Smith, W. Wiikinson, Alex. Farqubarson, 
J.H. Shuttleworth, L.Greenwood (Haslington), 
Jus. Leaver, W. Maclean (Radclitfe), W. Trev- 
or, EH. Makin (Radeclitfei, Wm. Coates (Bary), 
Wy. P. Stnelair, Wing Thompson, Win. Spencer, 


Wun. Evaus, Miss Mary Breakall, Mrs. Thom- 


as Brigos, Messrs. Adain Deo, Q. C. (Oldham), 
Jno. Hepworth (Oldham) Hugh T. Orr, Ead- 
win Rhind, P. C. Ford, Robert Dixon, George 
Bastock, G. A. Thrustle, Hugh Hughes, Jos- 
eph Farrar (Oldham), A. P. Whitehead, dias. 
Middleton, T.. Hepworth, R. M. Hall, R. B. 
Rattray, A. MW. Wainwright, Thos. Lancaster, 
Thos. Tharmun, Jno. Craig, Geo. Cross, BR. 


“Nicholson, Jno. Richardson, Wm. Dunning, 


Jos. M. Hodgson, Jos. Moore, M. L. Mollis 


(Leeds), Win. MeGlone, Linnaeus Greening, 


Jos. Dawson, J. J. Cowman, Hankinson Luke, 
Wm. Massey, BE. Wainseott (Bury) J. WS. 
Jallie (secretary), We. Mod. Wiiliains (agent 
aud collector), PF. O. Crilly, of the Finaucial 
reform association, 


Chairman Provaud's Address, 


* The chairmun said: oT think the Financial 


reform association of Liverpool is to be con- 


eratulated upon being able to get such a 


meetung together ona fine night in May. It 
was considered a Very risky thing to attempt. 


“ca meeting inthe Free Trade hall at this time 


of the year; but those who, like myself, knuw 


“the interest which Manchester takes ino all 


political questions, were certain there would 


bea good audieuve to bear what our friend 


Mr. George had to say. 
— TDmay suecinetly state that the objects of 
the association are to inform and educate the 


“public mind as to the best methods of impos- 


ing taxation, and also, what is of equal if not 
of greater importance, the best methods of 
disposing of the proceeds of taxation. Of 
course We have not all identical views in re- 
lation to these questions, There are the dif- 
ferences between us that are always to be 
found among reformers of all kinds; but our 
differences ure not of principle, but relate 
only to methods and details. But there is 
one point on which L may claim for us abso- 
lute uniformity of opinion, and that is that 
We all desire to see reforms in our method of 
taxation, audalso in the ways in whieh the 
Ithinuk it 1s no exaggerated 


precedence over all other political questions. 
1 have said there are differences even be- 
tween tuxution reformers as to methods and 
details; but there are sume taxes und sume 
methods about which there is absolutely vo 
room for difYerence of opinion among those 
who really desire to see reform; and we in- 
teud to-mehe to offer you a resolution which 
will pive you an opportunity of expressing 


~ your opinion with regard to taxation on food 


as Cuolnpured with hand, 





or Address by J. Hampden Jacksan. 


Mr. J. Hampden Jackson, editor of the 
Financial Reform Almanac, said: I have 


. pleasure in moving the resolution: 
That this meeting urges the abolition of the: 


duties upou tea, colfee, cocoa, dried fruits, 
wad gold and silver plate, and the substitu. 
Hon ofawtax upon land values (apart trom 
buildiugs), levicd whether the land be put ta 
Yee or hut, ; 

J know so well what is the central object of 
this ineetiug that you may trust me noe te 
to take Up too inueh of your time in keeping 
you frum the pleasure of hearing Mr George 
elo tuke Up uo inere of your time than is 
necessary to explain to this meeting, which ts 
convened under the auspices of the Fuaancist 
refurmy assuciation, What the Finuucial re- 
form) ussociation is, and What are its objects, 
The lirst launch of this ussogation of ours 
was made in Manchester, at a small meeting 
of which Mr. Cobden was a leading spirit 


lations—Urging a Further Reduction of 





THE STANDARD 
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meeting of the men who had been miaturty tn- 
strumental in Lancasbire in pushing the Anti- 
corn law leugue, it was decided that the new 
association ought to earry on the work of 
free trade to its completion, and ought to 
have its headquarters in Liverpool! aud not iu 
Manchester. Well, sit, it is that work in 
which we are now envaved. The campaign 
on which we are now entering to-night, and 


in which we huve the welcome aid of Mr. 


George (applause), is a campaign for the fur- 
tber extension of [ree trade. 

You never cun bave economical govern- 
ment till you get just taxation. (Hear, hear.) 
Until the taxpayers of this couatry know 
Yow and what they are paying tu the support 
of the state, how ean you have. a solid and 
healthy body of public opiniou brought to 
bear on the party or administration that has 
the spending of the money? Quite impossible, 
Therefore we have said from the beginning, 
that it is an essential part of economical gov- 
ernment that you should have just taxation; 
and youcanuet have just taxation until you 
have direct taxation. Mr. George is a direct 
taxalionist. (Applause.) So lung as you 
have indirect taxation, even if it be levied 
but on one article, you cannot have perfect 
freedom of trade. Thut is pretty clear. So 
it will be seen that the planks of our platform 
ure pretty well plaited together, and that if 
you give your support to one of themn you are 
bound to support the three. That is our plat- 
forin—econonmieal government, just taxation, 
and perfect freedom of trade. 


ESTIMATES OF LAND VALUES IN ENGLAND. 


In advocating the re-introduction of the 
stute rents on the land of the country, we 
ure charged with being advocates of a doc- 
trine of confiscation. That charge cuo only 
be made by persons who ure ignorant of the 
merits of the question with which they are 
dealing, or else by persons whose political 
economy aud constitutional history are alike 
derived from fallacious sources. It cannot 
have beeu, We maintain, for the true und 
lusting benelit of auy class in) this couutry 
that for 280 years the state should have been 
detrauded of thuse rents, and that the cost 
uf voverninent, almost the entire cust of guv- 
erument, Should huve devolved with crushing 
weight from its uatural support on to the 
laboring miilliuns of tue couut.y. (Hear, 
hear.) 

We say that you cannot tax the processes 
of trade without injury to the men who work 
aut those trades, nur can you by excise and 
custonis duties getan enormous revenue with- 
vut unduly mulcting the buyers of the foods 
eu Which the duties are nnposed, and by duing 
that you will mulet people in| inverse propur- 
tlon to their means; that is tu say, the pour. 
est Of the people will have to pay the larvest 
percentage. Now, the poor peopie, it must be 
remembered, are the base of vur suciai py ria- 
mid. I come back, “therefore, to the state- 
nent With which L started aud I say that it 
cunnot be for the benetit of any class in the 
country that you shuuld do that which . ijures 
Lhe base of the sucial pyramid. (Hear, iear.) 
Whether sophists maheu us or not, whether 
tbe press Inaligns user not, Whether th lib- 
erabor Gonservalive party attacks us, we 
must yo on demunding just taxation, mainly 
ithe direction of further taxation on land, 
awoad the restitution to the state of those rents 
which were unjustly tuken off the shou lers 
cf the landed iuterest two hundred and thirty 
years azo. This is not a political question, or 
wi question Of class, it isa great question of 
publie justice. (Applause.) During the lost 
two hundred and Lweuty vears nearly £70!" - 
UG0,0U0 of the public revenue bus been taken 
from trade aud labor which should have come 
from the cunstitutivual rents of the Jand of 
this country. The vast bulk of that enurmuus 
suin bas been tuken during the reign of the 
present sovereign; £450,000,000 of it bas been 
tuken during the retgu of Victoria. 

Tu the eity of London, land of £419,000,- 
QUU value pays only half a million a year 
tu Jocal and imperial tuxes put together, 
While personalty and buildinus, valued at 
A212, 0C0,00U, pay £7,000,000 a year in local 
wud doperial taxes. Well, that is ealled 
equalizing taxation, suppose. The time is 
comiug when we shall equalize to a diferent 
tune than that. (Hear, hear.) 

THERE SHOULD BE A NEW LAND TAX. 

We say the six or seven millions which 
would be needed to replace the breakfast 
tuble tuxes should be obtained froma new 
lund tax. (Applause.) Aud if taxation is to 
be levied Upon gust principles a proper survey 
aust be made, and ail laad taxed at its ve- 
cupation value Whether itis occupied or not. 
(Applause,) There ure great plocs of land 
lying fallow in thiscountry, and consequently 
payluy pothing toward taaation. This laud 
is kepb empty al your expense till the time 
comes When the seltish owners are able to 
reap ao enormous profit, Then there ure the 
ining royallies Which have too loug escaped 
bearing their share of the puble burdens, 
The great ornamental parks whieh surround 
the habitations of ucblemen, deer forests, and 
Lue enormously valuable land in the great 
towns must all be mide to contribute. | 
passed a pile of buildings ia London the other 
day of which the ground rent alone is levied 
abl the rate of £51,000 ao acre, and that Jand 
at preseutl is escaping local taxation, We 
oppuse the taxes au tea, coffee, cocou and 
dried fruits, - becuuse they are taxes on food, 
We oppose them because they are barriers in 
in the way of temperance reform, We op- 
pose them becuuse they discourage the trade 


(upplause), oud at that meeting, which was @ | between this country and its own colonies, 
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We oppose them beeause they ure indirect 
tuxes, and because they are customs duties, 
expensive in collection and subversive of the 
principles of free trade. (Applause.) [beg 
to move “That this meeting urges the aboli- 
tion of the duties upon tea, coffee, cocea, 
dried fruits, and gold and silver piate, and 
the substitution of a taux upon land values, 
levied Whether the land be put to use or not.” 
On behalf of the Financial reform association 
Task you not only to support the resolution, 


‘but tou do what you can in the city of Mian- 


chester to further the cause we have at beurt 
(Applause. ) 
Mr. Gilbert Purvis snid that after the ex- 


cellent speech which had just been heard, the 


audience would excuse him. doing auy more 
than heartily seconding the resvlution. 

The chairman then suid Mr. Heury George 
would support the resolution. 


Henry George's Speech, 

Henry George, who was received with great 
upplause, said: Llama believer in bome rule. 
1 believe it is the right of every community, 
be it small or large, to manare all things that 
relates to itself, without letor hindrance from 
anyone else. Nevertheless, Dam elad, and bt 
feel honored that you, Mr. President, and you, 
the gentlemen of the Liverpool financial re- 
fortn: assucinuion, have given to-ine us an 
American the privilege of supporting this res- 
viution. -I doit most heartily, and Ide it as 
an American and as a representative of a 
vreat and daily increasing body of men, the 
free traders of the United States. (A pplause.) 
snd Ido it, not iu reference toe your own al- 
fairs alone, but iu reference to the atYairs of 
the world. The question of free trade is more 
than a local question. As Richard Cobden 
said, free trade is, iudeed, the international 
law of God. If we ever see it, we shall see 
that it isindeed the peace-muker; we: shall 
see that it has power to kort the uations to- 
gether into fraternal bonds; that it has power 
tu disband the stauding army, to still the war 
drum, und te bring on that era of peace aud 
prosperity and brotherly love of which the 
poets havealways sung, und the seers have 
always told. (Applatse.) AS an American 
and an American free trader, [feel it to be a 
privilege to stand on the platform of the 
free trade hall at the request of au associa- 
tion thatis the true representative to-day of 
the great Auti-Corn law league that a pen 
eratiap ago did so nuch—to stand herein the 
presence of men who tike my good friend Mr. 
Thomas Brives, stood by Richard Cobden in 
support of that great Inevemenut. (Applause. ) 
After all our advanees, after ail our con- 
quests, there ure two things of which we, the 
evreat Kindred people of the English speaking 
race on both sides of the Atlantic have most 
reason to be proud as having occurred during 
the century. One of these cu our side of the 
Water was the movement that: struck the 
chains from the limbs of chattel slave. (Ap- 
piause.) And the corresponding movement 
au this side of the water was that creat move- 
ment Which began in the city of Manchester, 
and was led by Richard Cobden, and which 
took the first step in. the direction of free 
trade. (Applause.) Tstand here two-night to 
support the resolution with alimy might as 
the first effort towards another vreat step— 
towards the final vietory of the principle for 
which the greatest Enzlishman of our time 
strove. 

THE PROGRAMME OF THE FINANCIAL REFORM 
ASSOCIATION, 


If Lonly saw in that resolution the aboli- 
tion of tbe duty on tea, the duty on coffee, 
the duty on gold and silver plate, [ would 
not waste much time upon it. It is wood) to 
have plenty of tea, plenty of coffee, and 
plenty of wold and silver plate. But [ see 
in that resolution more than the abolition of 
the duty upon those things. (Applause) 1 
see in the resolution what Richard Cobden 
saw inthe abolition of protective duties, a 
clear and decided step in the advance toward 
a state of things in which poverty shall cease 
toexist. (Applause.) And to me the appeal 
in its suppurt is the appeal that Richard Cob- 
den made to Jolin Bright: “There are to- 
night in England women and children dying 
of bunger—of hunger made by the laws. 
Come with me, and we will uever rest till we 
repeal these laws.” (Applause.) This is the 
free trade hall. Some douvlishmen think that 
England is a free trade country. bo don't! 
Nor measured by the standard of Riehurd 
Cobden isit. When the principle for which 
he fouehtis fully incorporated oi the laws 
und institutions of this country, there well 
be no gnere starvation in boeken. Phe men 
who bean the work buve ceased from their 
labors; ib is ours te curry ib ou stall further, 
(Applause. ) You have no moe secured free 
trade than we in the United States have 
abolished slavery. What we did wis simply 
to abolish one crude form of slavery whieh 
cousists in inaking property of the aio tuar- 
self, Slavery still exists in the United States 
—aye, und with our advances slavery ts 
broadening and deepemupe, Tt is ue tanser 
chattel slavery: ato ois andustrial slavery, 
(Applause, That form of sluvery is more 
widespread, tiore iasidious, ud in some of 
ibs results qore reyoituay Ulan the system 
that makes property of the man himself it 
is the slavery Whoch comes trom the system 
that makes property of the element on wiien 
tnaun must ive, if he lives at all, on which 
wan must work, if he works at all Clear, 
hear.) They denounce you, Mr. Jackson; 
they denounce the Financial reforin: associa 
tion, and say ib isradical, and perhaps worse, 


Why, that is the very sign and symbol of: 
your mission, the very token by which men 
may know that your association is indeed 


THE TRUE SUCCESSOR OF THE ANTI-CORN LAW 
LEAGUE, 


Did not they denounee the Anti-corn law 
league! (Hear, hear.) Were ‘nat the few 
men who fifty years ago made memorable, 
made iustrious, this city of Manchester by 
meeting bere and forming that wssociation— 
were not they denounced in far worse terms? 
Why, what were they told) by cabinet minis- 
ters? To repeal the corn laws! That it would 
bring destruction upon industry Caughter)— 
that it would sweep away the very founda- 
tionsef church and state. (iaughter.) Lord 
Melbourne—he was a very intelliy ent lord, as 
lords went in his day Gaughter)—did mot he 
ret up inthe house of commons, and did not 
he say: “Dhave heard many mad things in 
my life, but before God the maddest thing I 
ever heard is this mad proposal to repeal the 
coru laws.” (lauehter.) When a deputation 
Went to another member of the government, 
Siv James Graham—was not that his name 
(“Ves")—the speakers presented to him the 
deplorable condition of the laborers, and did, 
Hot he turu round to them and indignantly 
say: “Gentlemen, ib seems tome you are lev- 
ellers. Am [to understand that you consider 
that the laborers of this country have any 
interests in the estates of the landowners? 
When they presented reports und statistics 
showing the preat distress. in the commercial 
venters, Were thes not met just as the men 
Who do such things to-day are met Sir 
Rebert Peel and others told them: “This can- 
not be. Why, the consuraption of cotton is 
increasing, as statistics show. This cannot 
be. Why, statistics show there is more food 
consumed tn Enygiaud thin is consumed per 
head tn Prussia’? And did not the duke of 
Wellingtou say, aud thank God for it, that 
this was the only country in the world in 
Which aman who was willing to work aud to 
suave could cel oa comfortable existence? 
(Liaughter.) Denounced? Why, without ex- 
ception, the Whole of the newspaper press of 
the country denounced this mouvement The 
early free traders bad to buy any place they 
got in the newspapers for the publication of 
their reports. Men like my friend Mr. Briggs 
kuow those things. This veneration has to a 
large extent forgotten them. (Hear, bear.) 
Aye, but truth is iniehtier than all things else. 
That commercial traveler, that calico printer 
of Manuchesler, Who no one had ever heard of 
befure outside of his litule commercial cirele, 
set bimsell agaist parhament, i both houses, 
exclusively, or almost exclusively, composed 
of the lanod-owuing chass. He set himself 
araiust the press, uuinst the church, asainss 
wil the organs of power and intluence. 
Everything was against the movement but 
truth, but justice. They were ou its side. 
(Applause.) And they were stronger than 
all, (Hear, hear.) So duo net bate your 
breath, Mr. Jachson, and menu of the Finan- 
cial reform: association, You have behind 
you, W you will but avial yourselves of it, the 
power that is stronger than anything else 
the appeal to men’s consciences, Lhe appeal to 
men’s hearts, the appeal to men’s sense of 
right, the appeal to the first perceptions of 
men, und the bartiony of the qniversal laws. 
What carried Richard Cobden intu the agita- 
Lion, Whose first step was such a quick and 
brilliant success? No selfish motive. ito was 
beuause he saw around Iiin lives debused; be- 
vuuse he siew around bit men willing to work 
wand unable to get employment; because he 
saw women aud hituie) children sulfering, 
starving, dying for what the Creator had 
provided ia abundance, [Tt was that that 
nerved him to the fight, and that was the 
spiritef his strugele. Thats the spirit that 
willcarry Uhis novement ou. (Applause) 


HOW TO GET RID OF OUR SLUMS, 


Thatis what the eket suys fam to speak — 
of to-night. Aye, and cousider your slums all 
over Lis country, lrom your great capital, 
the ereat metropolis of the world, where hu- 
Inan bemes wre crowded tovether, hundreds 
cf thousands of them, Quder conditions of 
Which aw savare would be ashiuned, up to the 
north, where your farm laborers, men and 
women, afe housed, Lb should rather say 
herded, in bothies, (Consider such facts as 
that $25,000 uf the population of Glaszow are 
living whole fumiltes iva sinvde room-—(hear, 
hearj--thabt most of the miners of Scotland, 
ws the secretary Of the assoctetton tells mie, 
jive Whee fauadies car uiere in one room 
Consider these revenutious trecvurcdiue Mian 
chester Chatone of your paupecs, the Sunday 
Chromeie—Gappliusej—is publishing, Law to 
web mid of stuns! ‘There is a severeicn recipes 
It cousists of two words—Free Trade, Curry. 
eut the privciple of free trade aud vour sluuws 
Will disappears . 

ENGLAND AND FULL FREE TRADE, 

Last wutuin, when Pb was stumping my own 
country tor Ain, Cleveland and free trade 
Gapplause)--l never poscd before ny wudicnge 
ws ow Garll reformer Lo would reforuy the 
tari? justas the man cut oiY the tail of the 
nad depe-right behind the ears. (Laughter) 
The protectionists would ask ome: Ob what 
you say of free trade ds true, how is it there 
Is pauperis in Mugland—bow as it) diet 
wages are so low when Kugland is a free 
trade country?’ My auswer was, ‘that is 
because Kaglaud is nota free trade country, 
(Hear, bear) When kughind isa free trade 
country all that will bayve disappeared,” 
England is uot a free trade country, although 
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it has started on the road to free trade. But, 
thank God, the people of Kuglhind are 
awakening for another stride forward. (Ap- 
plause.) How to get rid of your sltins! There 
was not bread chough in the eountry. 
Clearly, the taxation on bread was a bad 
thing, (Hear, hear.) There are not cuough 
houses in the country. dtst as clearly, is nob 
the tax on frouses a bad thing? (fear, hear.) 
Pree trade—what does it mean? [6 means the 
removal of all restraint, of all ines upon the 
production of wealth  (Applause.) Free 
trade is good simply because trade is an im- 
portant mode of producing wealth, and just 


‘as free trade requires not merely the aboli- 


tion of protective duties, but the abolition of 
every tux that interferes with foreign trade; 
so, also, to carry ont this principle it is re- 
cgiisite to abolish every Ux on domestic trade, 
or upon any form of domestic production, 
(Applause.) And when this is carried out to 


the full extent, you come to the point where. 


it is but one step further to abolish the 
primary wrong, tbe essential injustice, that 
is to-day the bottom ecnuse of all social and 
political difflculties—to secure to every man 
and to every woman and to every child born 
in acountry, an equal right to the use of the 
jand iu that country. (Applause.) To abolish 
all the taxes that rest upon the products of 
human industry, to abolish all the taxes that 
seek to fine und punish men for being indus- 
trious or getting rich, what is it but to come 
of necessity to the tuxing of land values for 
the support of government, and from that 
there is but one step further—the taking of 
the whole of the land values for the benefit 
of the people. (Appiause.} L believe there 
is a finality in taxation, and T believe that 
neither our chairman nor the Financial re- 
formn association will be disposed to dispute 
my assertion, that although in form we pre- 
pose to substitute one tax for other taxes, yet 
itis merely in form, and thatin reality what 
we propose te do is to abolish all taxution— 
(hear, bear)—because the imposition of 

A TAX ON LAND VALUES WOULD ONLY BE IN 

FORM A TAX, 

Ju its nature it is but taking for the use of 
the community the rent which is due, uot to 
the individual land owners, but to the com- 
munity. (Applause.) Thereis another thing 
in which I] would differ. I would not put the 
objection to taxes that are now levicd—the 
objection to the income tax, to the tax on tea, 
to the death duty that faiis on personal prop- 
erty, and takes away from the children a 
large portion of what their father may Jeave 
them-—I would not object to those taxes on 
matters of expediency, on matters of detail, 
on matters relative injustice. [believe the 
true objection to them is ou a matter of right. 
I believe that when the state takes from the 
individual what properly belongs to that in- 
dividual, the state robs the individual! I be- 
lieve thatif aman increases his income by 
his own exertions, he is entitled to the whole 
of that income. (Applause.) I believe that 
if a man imports a pound of tea by sending to 
the countries where teu is grown some of his 
own productions, the whole of the tea be- 
longs to him, and that neither a balf, a third, 
nor a tenth of it cought to be confiscated by 
the community. (Applause.) And 1 believe 
that if aman builds a house that house belongs 
to himentirely. What an individual adds to 
the wealth of the country and to the wealth 
of the world, ought to be that individual's 
against the whole world. Aud any commu- 
nity can afford to leave it to the individual), 
if it willonly take what belongs to the com- 
munity itself. Why, these land values which 
now escape taxation, to whom do they be- 
long? To the people. Aud for what reason? 
Because the people created them. (Ap- 
plauuse.) Why do such enormous vatues at- 
tach to the land of thisislaud to-day! Because 
the jand owners are here’ Why, Iet every- 
body else emigrate, and leave only the land 
owners, and how tauch will the land be worth? 
(Applause.) It will be worth mighty little, 1 
can tell you. Why are the Jand values so 
great in Manchester’ Because the whole peo- 
ple of Manchester are here. Why are the 
Jand values so great in London! Because of 
its preat population, and the fact that it is a 
great ceuter of exchanges. Every family 
that comes and settles here, every public imn- 

rovement that is made, adds to the value of 

and. 
HOW PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS INCREASE LAND 
VALUES, 

You of Manchester are engaged in a very 
commendable enterprise in bringing water 
fromm the lake country,and have to pay pretty 
dearly for it. You have to pay for the priv- 
ilege of taking the water, for the rain which 
falls from heaven and collects in the luke 
country is not suppused to fail for the benetit 
of the whole people; it belongs to the laud: 
owner. (Liatghter,) Then you have had to 
buy « big hillside for the purpose of collecting 
the rain, aud you have also had to pay for 
the privilege of Jayipg the pipes from the 
lake down here to the city. This water sup- 
ply will make Manchester a better place to 
live in, but who will reap the woney value of 
that! The owners of the land of Mauchester! 
Yow people of Manchester have another great 
enterprise on hand, You are making a canal 
waich you hope wil] bring up bere ships that 
cross the Athuntic, and make Manchester a 
seaport, What willbe the result! You will 
do just what Mr. Gladstone told the people 
of Loudou they had been doing by expending 
money onthe Thames embaukment—adding 
tuo the fortunes of the landowners adjuining 
the ewitunikment. Do whit you plense, ime 
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prove as you may, you won't find that cloth 
is of any more value in Manchester, you won't 
find that. horses inerease in) value, or that 
iron or houses will self for more, On the con- 
trary, the tendency isnlways to a decrease 
inthe value of these things as progress di- 
minishes the cost of production. The one 
thing you will find going upin value is lund. 
The effect of your forward step in abolishing 
the system of protection has been to enor- 
mously increase your wealth and your com- 
merce, but the lion’s shure of this increase the 
landowners have already got. And although 
many men besides the lundlords bauve become 
rich, itis only by intercepting for a_ little 
while what the landlords must ultimately 
cet. You may see the whole process. In 
the city of London there ure jarge blocks of 
buildings in business parts of the city which 
have fallen in to the dukes of Portland aud 
Bedford. What bas been the result? Kents 
have pone up cight or ten-fold. Ultimately 
the landtiord, the man who owns the indis- 
pensable element, cau squeeze all other own- 
ers; and although a manufacturer here and a 
manufacturer there, if be be sheltered a little 
from competition by some sort of a monopoly, 
may make money fora while, ultimately the 
landlord will get the whole increased value. 

Now to end that; to give to every man an 

opportunity of exerting his powers, and of 
profiting by that exertion; to remove the 
cause that brings biting poverty into the very 
centres of wealth, the cause that in the midst 
of enlightenment is producing ignorance, the 
cnuse that is driving out of the world every 
year thousands and thousands of little chil- 
dren who have hardly got bere: the cause 
that is aking the average life of aman of 
the working class only 25 years while the av- 
erage life iu the idle rich class is 55 years—to 
remove this you must curry free trade to its 
ultimate limit; leaving te the individual aljl 
that individual industry, or energy, or fore- 
thought, or thrift can produce or accumulate: 
tuking for the community that value that at- 
tuchbes to land by reason of the growth of the 
community. When that is done, then, indeed, 
will England Jead the world. When that is 
done your prosperity wilt be so great, the 
coudition of your people so good, that the 
whole world will look upon you with envy and 
admiration and the whule world will follow 
you. (Cheers.) And if you do not do it first, 
we on the other side of the Atlantic will. The 
great strugele has commenced there, and 
there can be but one result. And so [ most 
heartily support this motion, (Cheers.) 

The resolution was then put to the meeting 
and carried unanimously, 

THE CHAIRMAN: A nuinber of questions 
have been seut up in writing. IL will read out 
these questions, and no doubt Mr. George will 
be willing to answer them. 


Auswering Questions, 


Question.—If free trade will remove pover- 
ty, how do you explain the Savior’s declara- 
tion that “the poor ye shall have with you 
always! 

Answer.—Because he was talking to the 
scribes und pharisees and hypocrites, (Laugh- 
ter nud applause. ) 

Q.—Considering that the land and tiie 
wealth it contains are essentially necessary 
for the happiness and prosperity of a peop'e, 
are the people justified in adopting any means 
to regain possession of it! 

A.—Justitied in adopting any means: Yes. 
3ut there is only one meaus, und thatis edu- 
cation. If in any country in the world the 
people are oppressed and robbed it is simply 
because they areiguorant. (Applause.) Forcei- 
ble means can never really accomplish any- 
thing, for the reason that force does not edu- 
cate. 

().—Do you consider that industrial slavery 
is caused by individual ownership of land ?# 

A.—I dv. 

().—Do you consider that industrial slavery 
is caused by the aggregations of capita) ? 

A.—No: the aggregation of capital cannot 
cause industrial slavery. Youcan aggregate 
eapital as much as you please, so long us you 
lenve tolabor the raw material. 

().—(lease tell us how you mean the people 
to pet hold of the land: 

A.—LTam glad a gentleman in the audience 
said some time ago “no polities.” The 
Financial reform association ought to do 
nothing to keep off any tories who want to 
help on these reforms. But the only way to 
get reforms carried through in a country like 
this is by making them political questions, 
And the way to get the lund back is not to 
tuke actual possession of it. Let the land 
owners keep ther land, Do you simply put 
taxes on Jand values. (Laughter and ap- 
phause.) 

().—Suppose the land owners were made to 
pay twenty shillings in the pound as taxes, 
wauld such taxation prevent the labor muar- 
ket from being overstocked with unemployed 
laborers, or in any way prevent capital from 
exploiting the wealth producers? 

A.-- Unquestionably it would, If you were 
to tux Jand values twenty shillings, in the 
pound, no one would want to be a land 
owner, (Langhter.) You would sce how 
soon he would want to sell out. (Laughter.) 
But land will be just as valuable as ever, 
tay, much more yaluable to land awseis, and 
when there are uo land owners compelling 
natural opportunities to go unutilized, when 
land is only profitable to the land user, and 
only so long as be uses it, you will find planty 
of Jand in Great Britain and Treland for 
labor to use, und then your capitalist cunnot 





exploit labor, Labor, so long as its feet rest 
on tnnd, cannot be crushed, What does labor 
necd? Simply one thing-—justice. All that 
labor need ask is free play, and that was 
what Richard Cobden saw. What he saw by 
the repeal of the cura laws was the beginning 
of a movement for the repeal of all laws that 
imposed restrictions, What he saw was the 
natural harmony of God’s laws; what he saw 
was that the Creator had put here enough for 
all, and that the only thing that produced 
voverty and wantin this nineteenth century 
were the restrictions placed on labor. Sweep 
them away—remove all restrictions. Give to 
natural forces their free play, let men gratify 
their innocent desires, and you will have 
wealth, not in the bands of a few, but of all. 
Make no mistake—there is no conflict between 
labor and capital. (Criesof “Ob.”) The real 
coullict is between labor and monopoly (ap- 
plause), and of allfmonopolies the monopoly 
of the indispensable element, the monopoly 
of land, which isand must be the standing 
piace, the workshop, the reservoir of all men, 
is the most fundumental and the most im- 
portant. Break that up, and then it will be 
easy Work to deal with other monopolies. 
Don't be led away. Strike at the root of the 
evil tree; do not go fooling with its branches. 
Strike forthe Jand, for your rights in the 
soil, (Applause.) As for capital, what is 
capital? Why, it is merely a derivative fac- 
tor of production, What is eapital? It is 
merely the product of labor exerted on land. 
Give labor land, and every laborer will be- 
come a capitalist. (Applause.) This un- 
natural divoree system between men who 
have the capital, men who have the land, and 
men who bave only their labor will cease to 
be. God never made a landless man. He 
made the land before He brought men upon 
it, and He made the land tor allmen. (Ap- 
plause.) Give each man his birtbright, and 
then every mau who chooses to work and 
chooses to save a little will become a capital- 
ist. (Applause.) 

Q.—To tax land unless the ownership wus 
vested in the state would be to increase the 
rent, and the balance remuaiuing to the land- 
lord would remain the same. Is that not so! 

A.—Oh, ne, it is not So. 

Q.—lIf the change you advocate is accom- 
plished, will not the land be cultivated for 
the benefit of the cupitalists, they being able 
to pay most rent for its use; and if so, how 
will the worker be better off, seeing that the 
capitalist will stili be his master? 

A.—lf the capitalist rents the land under 
that system, if he pays the taxes upon its 
value, that value will be fixed by the demand 

of the people, and that value will go to them. 
If capitalists do all the cultivation and use all 
the land, why, all that the capitalists are 
compelled tu pay to the land will be shared 
by the laborers. Put a ex to the extent of 
its full value on land, und who ean afford to 
bold the land idle? The mau who holds it 
must use it, and to use it he must employ la- 
bor or he will have to sell out or give up to 
somebody who will. (Applause.) If men 
then choose to hold great tracts of the coun- 
try for deer parks, and so forth, as they are 
doing in Scotland to-day, they will have to 
pay the full rate that the crofters would give 
to cultivate it. (Applause.) If men around 
your cities choose to hold land idle, as they 
are doing to-day,for building rents,they would 
under that system, have to pay as much as 
would be paid if the buildings were already on 
it. (Applause.) Aud they cannot shift that tax. 
The tax on land values, as any economist of 
repute will tell you, is a tax that must be 
borne by the owner, who cannot shift it onto 
the tenvnt, Abolish the tax that is ut present 
imposed on the tenants of the houses, and the 
rents of the houses will be lowered. Put that 
on the landlord, and how will that reduce the 
supply of land or tend to reduce it? You can 
tax land values all you please, and there 
won't be a square inch Jess land in the king- 
dom. Instead of making it more difticuit. to 
supply the demand you will force land now 
held idle into the market. If the capitalist is 
to-day muster of the laborer, it is because the 
monopoly of land makes labor helpless by de- 
priving it of the element without which labor 
cannot be exerted. Break that up and labor 
will be its own master. 

TuE CBATRMAN after a few words explann- 
tory of a point in the resolutions which had 
been adopted earlier in the evening, moved a 
vote of thanks to Mr. George which was re- 
sponded to with general applause, 

Mr. Edward Wainscott then took the floor 
and said: ILrise fur the purpose of second- 
ine the resolution moved by our chairman. 
Mr. George is called an American prophet. I 
only wish that Mr. George had been an En- 
elishman. I beheve he is the greatest writer 
on political questions that this or any other 
ceutury we read of has ever had. I believe 
he is reforming the politicul economy of the 
world, and that before very long the system 
known as “George’s” will be taught in the 
universities throughout the civilized world, J 
have the vreatest pleasure in seconding the 
vote of thanks to Mr. Georee for his grand 
lecture this evening. (Applause and interrup- 
tion.) 

Mr. George: There isa knotof men inthe 
middle of the hall who seem to wish to ask a 
question, If they do, Tam ready to reply 
to it. 

A man in the middle of the ball: J have 
sent up six questions to the chairman, and 
the chairman has asked Mr. dieorye only one, 
J want Mr. George to reply to the others, 

The Chairman: Tdid not} put them to Mr, 
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George, because he had already in effect an- 
swered thet. 

The man in the middle of the hall proceeded 
to put his questions. 

Q.—If the land owners have no right to 
monopolize the eurth’s surface, what right 
have the people to monopolize what is be- 
newbth?! 

A.—The raw material beneath the earth is 
latid, 

().—If the land owners bave no right to 
claim rent from the agricultural luborers for 
cultivating the soil, what rignt have capital 
Monoporists to claim profits out of the com- 
modities produced by the workers, when the 
materials used come from beneath the hind 
which you say ought to be nationalized? 

A.~—No one has any right to make a charge 
upon God's bounty. Rent, that bonus which 
attaches to the use of land, ought to go to 
the whole people, and not to any individual, 
But my advice to youis te tind ont the dis- 
tinetion between land and capital. 

().—Why do you not advocate the destruc- 
tion of all monopolies, so as to give the labor- 
ing community, to the fullest extent, the pro- 
duet of their labors! 

A.—So ldo. 1 advocate the abolition of 
monopoly, and I would begin with the great- 
est und most important of all-—-the land. 

Mx. Gronar: Lhave now to move « vote 
of thanks to our chairman. I dowt think he 
and Lagree in all things, but I hope the day 
is not far distant when a majority of the 
irembers of the house of commons will be 
ready to take the step indicated in the reso- 
iution. I see that Mr. Stanhope, the repre- 
sentative of a district in the Black country, 
made a speech last night in which he declared 
in favor of putting taxes on land values. To 
such a man give your support. Now, [have 
the pleasure of moving a hearty vote of thanks 
io the chairman. (Applause.) 

The Kev. Dr. Macfayden—I have much 
pleasure in seconding this resolutiou. Our 
chairman said at the beginning of the meeting 
that we disagreed on many points, but I 
think everybody will be of one mind that he 
deserves our thanks for the fairness with 
Which he has conducted the meeting. (Ap- 
plause.) 

This brought the proceedings to a close. 





Between the Bevil aud the Deep Sen, 

Recently in the “city court” of Yonkers- 
on-the-Efudson were brought two men, 
both criminals before the law, but 
charged with diametrically opposite of- 
fenses, One was charged with vagrancy 
—having no visible means of support—in 
other words, being out of work, The 
other ian was tined and drageed back to 
jail for being employed in disposing of 
his own goods for money, j 

The way to heaven we are told is very 
narrow, So also is the way to work in 
Yonkers, It cost the man that was 
working $25 for being at work, What it 


will cost the other for not working has | 


not vet. been determined 
Yonkers, N.Y. | EDWARD JENNINGS. 


A Lesson Frow Tasmania, 
Thomas Hoorn Inthe Australinn Standard, 


In Tasmania I find the land is fertility itself, 
The climate is the best in all the colonies. 
Coal, iron, tin, lead, silver, and cold, are all 
present in payable quantities, still the appear- 
unce of the islandis the strangest imaginable. 
Everything isin a state of decay. JI was 
there this time twelve months, and at Launces- 
ton [saw six houses in course of erection; at 
Hobart [ saw one partly built house, but work 
was stopped, as I was told, to allow the tax 
collector to make his yearly assessment be- 
fore the building was completed, for they do 
not tax a partly builé house. In the whole 
city of Hobart there was no other house be- 
ing built! LT stayed there several days and 
took pains to ascertain. 

I stayed at a town called Ross, on the main 
line of railway from Launceston to Hoburt, 
in which there was just one new building, a 
weatherbourd shed that cost about £150, AN 
the other buildings were moss-covered, and 
looked fully twenty years old. I went from 
Ross to St. Mary’s; this town looked better, 
being the terminus of the railway and a new 
place. From there £ went to Falmouth by 
eoach and there found the same signs of 
decay. At Falmouth there is just one public 
house, and though a large one, it was crowded, 
and I had to content myself with a shake 
down on a sofa, Tasked the publican why he 
did not enlarge his premises, His reply told 
the whole story. It was as follows: 

“In this district the rate of tax under the 
Local government bill is ninepence in the 
paund, Now, if l spend £500 in additions to 
my house, the tax collector will be down on 
me, so J just rubalongas best Lean.” I said: 
“Well, Lsuppose that isthe reason why J have 
not seen a vew building, a new fence, or even 
w new gute, all the way from St. Mary’s 
here.” He auswered: “Yes, that is the rea- 
son.” So itis allover the island, Things are 
not only old-fashioned, but old; no one dares 
to build a new house as long as hecan manage 
to live in the old one, And when a new one 
is built, cheapness, not comfort, is the main 
consideration, 

I do not wish to be understood that I have 
not fully considered the protective tariff in 
Tasmania. it isa heavy one, and the effect 
is most bauneful, but although it makes build- 
ing materials dear, | stall think the pubhean 
at Falmouth would have managed to pay 
more for his iron, nails, screws, bolts, paint, 


varnish, Ke, &e,, but it was the yearly trie 
mee of uinepence ia the pound that deterred 
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THE PETITION. 
Sines Tax ENROLLMENT COMMITTER, } 
New York, June Uf. 

There has been a slight improvement 
in the receipt of signatures during: the 
week, though from all parts of the coun- 
try come letters saying that the season is 
not a couvenient one for canvassing for 
nunies. 

‘amphlets and blanks have gone out 
and been received by all signers except 
those whose natnes have come in during 
the pust week or so, and these are now 
going out rapidly. 

Voluntary contributions have not met 
the hopes expressed by Mr. George in his 
le(ter to THe STANDARD, and. for some 


‘yeuson the reecipts of postage stamps 


thus contributed have fallen off, so that 
the comiiittee for the first time for months 
will be compelled lo buy stunips for ordi- 
nary correspondence, 

The enrollment now stands as follows: 
Reported last week . . ‘ 55, if 
Received during week ending June 11. 7 

{ ee cri 

Total e ° e ° . « . e ° e . 56,505 

Contributions reecived during the past week, 
other than those received from regular sub- 
scribers, have been as follows: 

Dauiel Boone assembly, Newport, Ky B45 
John F. Winter, New York 2... . 10 00 
David Lewis, Sargent, Col 2...) 1 00 
Dr. Wdward Fridenberg, New York. 2 

“A Friend,” Detroit, Mich . .0. 1 00 
A. White, Vallejo, Cah... .). 1 

Sundry stamps . 2. 0. 6. 6 we ee ve 


S19 22 
Contributions from the public pre- 
viously acknowledged in THE 
STANDARD . 2. 6 6 6 wg es 5,448 26 


« $1,462 49 
CROASDALE, Chiairtnan, 


Potules se OR ak Ro RE ee 3B 
Wo. T. 


Below are 
ceived: 

Charles H. Mueller, Sturgis, Dakota.—Thave 
thus far sent you in 15 names. On the 15th 
instant the single tax men of The Hills will 


some extracts from letters re 


“convene at Rapid City to organize a league 
-to push our cause. 


L. T. Brown, Seattle, Wash. Ter.—A few of 
us met, according: to previous arraugement, 
hist Wednesday (May 29), and formed a tem- 
porary single tax orgammation. Myr. Alex- 
ander Wallace was made temporary chair- 
man and I temporary secretary. We shall 
effect a permanent organization at our next 
meeting. 

S. H. Howe, Southboro, Mass,—We shall 
organize a single tax club bere before long. 

Axel G. Burman, Marinette, Wis.—Being in 
the real estate business aud holding for sale 
Minnesota lands, it is easy for me to show up 
the damnation of the present system by jllus- 
trations that bring out the beauties of the 
single tax. The signatures inclosed were all 
gathered among men who visit my office. No 
one that I approach refuses to sizu, and most, 
I find, have formed an idea about the matter 
before. Sometimes quite lively discussions 
are entered into. I believe that this way of 
propagating single tax doctrine is the most 
effective of all. 


N. D. Halbut, Vaneebure, Ky.—Every one 
of the signers whose names I inclose would 
vote for the single taux, thouch there are 
few, if any, of them who appreciate it fully 
enough to be workers, Like most new con- 
verts, they have not vot a full grasp of the 
principles involved. In another year, how- 
ever, [ believe the seed sown of late will 
have commenced to grow. [ am about leav- 
ing Vancebureg, but bave left behind me sev- 
eral copies of Mr. George's works, with in- 
structions to the persons to Whom they are 
loaned tu read them thoroughly and = then 
pass them on to another person desiguiated 
by me. 

‘Wnele Tom,” Bryn, Mawr, Pa.—No. 1, 
when Ipresented the petition, quoted “The 
poor you have always with you.” After some 
talk he acknowledged he was au ass, and 
signed in order to learn more. The next 
man js wu supervisor of one of the districts in 
this county and a farmer owning his own 
land, as are all of bis family. He has an 
inkling of the truth, but dues not yet see it 
fully, aud has been partly misled on the sub- 
ject. The next man has his eyes open ia re- 
gard to protection, aud probably sees one 
cliw of the vat. Ibis hurd work to get sign- 
ers about here, as the people are either pro- 
tiuniste—-and therefore fight shy of the peti- 
tiun—or else they are careless, 

J. ©. Brereton, Brooklya,—Our new Single 
tax club at Greenpoint will bold its first 


wmeeting at Parish ball, Greenpoint, on 
Vhursday, June 18, We hope great things 
from it. 


J. RK. Gibbons, Bay City, Mich.—Among the 
inelosed sivnatures is that of T. B. Barry of 
Knight of Labor fame. Mr. Barry said that 
these had been his views for years, 1 also 
incjose an explanatory circular concerning 
the Brotherhvod of United Labor, signed by 
Mr. Barry, which closes with the following 
declaration: 

The cardinal penelpies of the Brotherhood 
of Uuited Lubor will be land, currency 
and traasportation reform, for beueath all 
the special questions of our time these three 
are of primary and universal importance, 
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and are now agitating the preat inde. of 
the world. 

First—The right of tnan to the use of the 
earth. 

Second—Taking from usurers and shylocks 
the right to control our curr ency. 

Third—-Government ownership of the menns 
of transporting persons, freight and intelli- 
gence, and the taking of those engines of 
human happiness out of the hands of stock 
gamblers and speculators and operating 
them for the benefit of the producer and con- 
sumer, 

While secking uw settlement of those ques- 
tions we shall labor for ameliorative terms, 
such as the reduction of the hours of labor 
to eight per duy, the prohibitiou of child 
lubor and to obtain for both sexes equal pay- 
for equal work, the abolition of the con- 
tract system in ‘the employing of convicts, 
the abolition of the contract system on nu- 
tional, state and muuicipal works, the prohi- 
bition of foreign labor under contract, the 
purification of our system of polities by the 
adoption of the Australian system of voting. 
In fact, all legitimate means for tke improve- 
ment of the human family, mentally, morally, 
socially and physically. 

H. W. Simonton, Dade City, Fla.—I bave 
been plodding away ut the single tax propa- 
pandas and am getting several of our citizens 
interested. Lthink that eventually I shall be 
able to form a club in this county. 

Thomas Watson, Ban Francisco, Cal.—We 
intend organizing a single tax club in Sacra- 
mentoon June 2. The arrangements are al- 
ready made. Weare expecting quite a boon 
to our Movement here in San Francisco on the 
arrival of Mr. Shearman. We hope he will 
puta little more starch iuto some of cur men 
who wre too Jimp and inactive. The crop will 
come if we continue the cultivation. 

W. FE. Brokaw, Kristol, Dakota.--On the 
night of May 2t 1 addressed about fifty men 
in the hatlhat Hitehcock. I distributed liter- 
ature, solda few copies of “Progress aud 
Poverty,” and obtained a few signatures, I 
fonnd no difficulty in answering questions, 
aod every point T made on free trade was 
loudly applauded. Friday night Lam to ad- 
dress the furmers at a schoolhouse hetwecn 
Hitchcock wnd Broadland. Mr, Herman 
Yaver, a well known farmer, arranged for 
the talk. He has obtained a few sicnatures 
to the petition. AS secretary of our state as- 
sociation, I shall keep a fist of all the single 
tax workers, believers and sympathizers, aud 
will be in a position to use all the single tax 
and free trade literature IT can obtain and 
pay postage on, Iocan put sample copies of 
THe STANDARD and other single tax papers 
where they will do good. I had a set-to re: 
cently with a protectionist editor, who is one 
of the county commissioners of Beadle coun- 
ty. These commissioners got out the booin 
pamphlet I mail you, and paid $2,400 of the 
county funds for it. It is madeup of lies and 
over drawn statements. The Loan trust com- 
pauy owas over one hundred quarter-sections 
around bere, and nearly everybody wants to 
sell. Taxes and mortgages have eaten most 
of them out, In mauy parts of South Dakota 
vacant quarters are assessed as hich as the 
adjoining improved farms. Dakota assessors, 
usarule, are “up to saulf,” and all we need 
do is give them freedom in the matter and 
they will soon make land speculation in the 
stute a failure. They generally go as far as 
the law allows in exemptiug everything but 
land. This is why land speculation in Dakota 
is not What it Was expected to be. 

T. S. Cumming, Gardner, Ill.—I ain sure of 
vetting mInauy signatures among the ‘pro- 
tected” ininers who are on astrike against 
the reduction of wages. Iam preachins sin- 
wie taux tothem and find them prepared to 
listen. 


George Winter, Middletown, N. Y.~Our 
suse is Cuining ground every day here. 

Johu Lavis, Neponset, R. L—Surely our 
friends ought to make the enrollment 100,000, 
We have stopped uur public meetings for the 
months of June, July and August. Francis 
Marion Senette, editor of the Dorchester 
Beacon, Was to oppose the single tax at our 
last meeting, and Mr. Q. A. Lothrup was to 
reply to him. We hada fall house and Mr. 
Lothrop and 1 made speeches. One of our 
friends tuld Mr, Senette just befure the meet- 
ing that we had some pretty guod debuters 
and would make it hot for him. He replied 
that he was reading up and that he would 
hold his own. Perhaps his reading up has 
shown him the cat. Let us hope so, 


Ballot 
istnnd, 

Provipence, li. L, June 9.—The question, 
Shall Article V, which is the so-called prohib- 
itovy amendment) of amendments to the cun- 
stitution be repealed? is to be passed upon by 
the people of this state at a special election 
to be held on June 20.0 The act authorizing 
the election was passed by the present legis- 
lature at the May session at Newport and con- 
tained & surreptitious cliuuse postponing the 
dute when the uew ballot law shall take effect, 
to June 30, 1889, The date when it should be- 
eome operative Was fixed by the original act 
as June 1, 1880.) The obvious inference to be 
drawn from this action of the levislature ts 
that the state is to be flooded with money to 
influence the action of electors in favor of re- 
peal, The Rhode [sland ballot reform asso- 
ciation hus issued a circular, urging the 
friends of a pure ballot to rebuke ut the polls 
this high haaded attemp! ty debuych the suf- 
frage, There ure also other questions of 
public policy which ure urgently demunding 


Dodging the New Law tn Rhode 


1 the attention of the people of this state, at 











| form, Mask as a democrat. 


Scien hieaenedate 


this time, ne Rn can i capelaca only by a 
complete revision of the constitution, through 
w constitutional convention, Among these 

are plurality elections, the partial disfran- 
chisement of the registry voters in the cittes, 

the odious registry law, whieh compels regis- 
try voters to personally appear at the office 
of the town or city clerk and register in the 
year preceeding that in which he proposes to 
vote, and the unequal representation in the 
legisiInture. As an instance of the latter evil 
may be cited the case of the tewn of Juames- 
town, where the vote of one citizen is as po- 
tential, in the senate of the general assembly, 
us that of two hundred citizensof Providence. 

fu view of all of which it is earnestly hoped 
that all friends of good government, and. es- 
pecially that all single tax men in the state, 

will use their influence. and vote against the 
proposed repeal at this time, to the end that 
the culling of « convention wherein all needed 
reforms may be considered, shall be hastened. 

PHILANDER, 


A Good Iden aud Enstnuceols iow it Worked, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Things outwardly are 
rather quiet around here, but some goad 
thinking is going on al) the same. 1 have 
proof of my simple plan of spreading the 
licht which is by keeping on stock two copies of 
Mr. George’s works and quietly requesting 
friends to thoroughly peruse them and the 
fulluwiny letter is one of many instances of 
the result: 

West Philadelphia: —Your buok, after a 
long time, [have returned, but not until it has 
done rood work, both for me and a friend of 
mine. Ithas changed my views and much 
modified his, both of us being stroug protec- 
tionists, but now moving on the free trade 
road. Many thanks to you for opening our 
eyes. 

J, myself, am a vreat admirer of Henry 
George aud his doctrines but I find a very 
strong feeling against him, giving rise to ridi- 
eule, Which is to be attributed solely to the 
injustice of the press. This sentiment is one 
that all men who have taken lead in any so- 
cial ov religious tuovement bave to conmibat 
with as history shows, but ] think the time as 
coming when the masses will regard things in 
a different light. Forman BURHANS, 

Mr. Burhaus one year ago Was a rank pro- 
tectionist; oh! I couldn’t begin to tell you how 
hot he was, but he is just the kind of stulY we 
want, all the more cuthusiasm when on your 
own side. J. WH. CUNNINGHAME. 


The Manhnatran Single Tux Clab, 


Mr. W. N. Meagher iddressed the clube on 
“The FPallacics of Professor Van Buren 
Denslow’s Economie Philosophy.” By con- 
trasting one clause with auother in the work 
he showed the ubter lack of ‘economic phil- 
osophy” the professor really possessed. Tf, 
says Mr. Meagher, the exporter pays the 
tarifY protection, as claimed by the professor, 
then we pay Englaud’s tax on all the tobacco 
we send her. Butthe professur says this is 
not true—the exporter nas to pay the duty 
only when the country receiving the export 
produces the sume article; therefure, said 
Mr. Meagher, all Enyland should do is to 
rise ten pounds of tobacco—the professur is 
silent as to how much is necessary—and she 
will then make Americans pay the many 
millions she now pays. The lecture was dis- 
cussed from all standpoints—svucialists, an- 
archists, single tax, democratic, protection- 
ivust aud hybrid speakers tuking part. 

George A. Boyd will, on next Sunday even- 
ing, address the club on “The prevention of 
consumption and its relation to the siugle 
tux” 

At the last business meeting of the club 
the resolution offered by Mr. Leverson three 
weeks ago—“that the members form a club 
of the detnocratic society”-—was taanunously 
voted down. 


A Conference tor the Regulndion of Work 
iu Mactories. 

The Swiss federal government, according 
to the Schweizer Nachrichten, has received 
official notice from three of the Muropean 
cabinets—the Belginn, the Dutch aud the 
Ttalian—that the governments of these states 
are Willing to take part in the proposed con- 
ference for the international regulation of 
work in factories. The Swiss federal gvov- 
ernment has announced thut the conference 
will pow be held, even though only four in- 
dustrial states—ltaly, Belgiain, Holland and 
Switzerland—should be represented at it. 
The object’ of the conference is Lo lay the 
foundation for the international regulation 
of fuctory labor, and the bettering of the 
condition of the workers throughaut lurope. 


The Webfeat State Reports Progress. 

PORTLAND, Org. —Our club is) progressing 
finely, and its influence is ulready being felt 
in not ooly Portland, but in various portions 
of the state. Kh. H. THompson, 


To the Sonnte of the United Srvates, 
Dr. Johnsen. 
Here Iet those reign whom pensions could in- 
cite, 
To vote n patriot black, a courtier white, 
Explain their country’s deur-bought rights 
UWiLy, 
And plead for pirates in the face of day. 
The Time tar Onmusking is Neuer, 
Chicuwo Herald. 

Mr. Randall says that the next congress 
will abolish the invernal revenne taxes. ‘Haw 
much longer can Randall, whose principles 
are represented by the last ens plut- 
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TARIFF NOTES. 


Tho effect of the tari! has beca to put frst 
iolarge enhancement of eurrent valuation 
upon all wealth produced since it took efect, 
and then, by a neeessary principle of equal- 
iaution, pon all previously existing wealth. 
From this effect, however, must tne exempted 
the iinpertant item of agricultural lands, the 
vale of which has been affYeeted in an oppo- 
site direction, becuuse the tariff has failed to 
entiinee the price of Tarm cuts while it 
has aucmented the burdens of the faruies aud 
the costs of cultivation, making the land less 

raluable than it would bave been in the ab- 
sence of a tarit.—(New York Commercial 
Bulletin. 


Ah, there, my dear protected farmer! It 
costs this spring ten bushels of potatoes to 
pay fora plow point. The plow point is pro- 
tected, you know. And you like protection— 
vou voted for it last fall. [Big Rapids, Mich., 
Herald. 


Stephen B, Elicins recently suid in a public 
speech that coulis cheaper at the mouth of 
the pid in West Virginia than in Mugland, 
Yet Stephen howls for a tari! ott coul, for he 
und his wife own thousands of acres of coal 
lands, and the tarilY helps swell their profits, 
—{Topeka, Kan, Jelersonian. 


“The tari! protects the farm r fully as 
uch as it dows the workers in factories,” 
explains a high protective republican organ. 
A colden truth which was got expected from 
such a quarter, How it protects the farmer 
nay be seeu in the list of farin mortgages. — 
(Toledo Bee. 


Where's Phat Koaom 
Pittspuni, Pa, June 6&—Can Mr. George, 


or Mr. M’Cready, or Mr. Post, or Mr. Croas- — 


dale, or Mr. Shearman, or anybodv else 
Whomsoever, tell us what has become of the 
ereat “boom in busivgess which the high 
turf organs so confidently assured us would 
follow the election of Mr. Harrison to the 
presidency of the United States! Any in- 
formation leading vo the discovery of the 
last “boom? will be gladly weleome “d by hiun- 
dreds of STANDAID readers. The present 
financial depression is not an imaginary one, 
nor js ib only w temporary dull, which wilt 
ive place to increased activity in the near 
future. 

Although we have not as yet got down to 
the condition known as “hard times,” still 
commercial inen wad railroad men from all 
over the country—and they together furm 
wbout the best business barometer available— 
report Lbab trade has been duller for the last 
six aimonths than for any lke period during 
the past fuur years. This) present business 
stagnation is a subject which the tariff! organs 
carefully avoid, but it is iuteresting: to specu- 
late upon what would have been the drift of 
the remarks froin these same journals in the 
evento! Cleveland having been elected in 
place of Hurrisou, and the same fiatling off in 
business bem apparent. Is it not likely that 
we would have heard soinething about the 
“disastrous” effects of free trade agitation, 
wud the “pwuper? labor of Muroped 

GERALD IK, FLANAGAN. 


Conundrunss Why Didare 


Alexander? 


Des MotNes, fowa, Juue 3.—We in this city 
have had asermon onthe smule tax by one 
of our most popular preachers, treated from 
ao adverse and somewhat original stand- 
punt. He Claimed to have read “Progress 
aud Poverty,” a copy of which he held in 
bis hand, but such was the absurdity of his 
slutements that the sinvle tax men why heard 
lita have siucve been asking: themselves how 
so tulented a mau could bave read such wa 
bouk and know su little about it. 

Here is a sample of fis fugic: ‘When 
asked by Afexander the Great what he could 
du for him, Diogenes rephed, gevb out of my 
suushine! Llerg is une of the things we did 
not create, yeb We may Clim absolute owner- 
ship of. Lt we may claim absolute owner- 
ship of sunshine, why not of laud!’ 

Que feais prompted to put the query to the 
reverend fecturer: “J! Alexander was using 
Diogunes’s sunshine, why did nob Diogenes 
collech rept or prosecute for trespiss?” 

The students at the Baptist college debuted 
the land «question not lung ago, aud at the 
gluse javited Mr. Belianger to review the 
subject, which he did in iw very interesting 
tunuuer, 

Saturday evening the students of Drake 
university also debuted the subject, after 
Which Me King and Mr Wasson ot the siuyle 
tux lub were called on to inuke short 
speeches. ‘The Udpoclanee of giving these 
young duiversity men clear ideas of our 
wuus us bhey stark oul an ile gaunut be over- 
rated, Wa. Moneiy, 


Diogenes Sue 


Sutrvation and bell. 
‘Phe Austin Stundared, 


“Uhe gates of Castle Gurden open inward,” 
buastud Ueneril Harrison, “taey never open 
vuuwird,” Castie Garugen is where they 
dump the starved oul workmen of protected 
Crerdany Who Gome across Lu slurve oub the 
protected: American working, ‘The gates of 
hell are similarity Coustructya, 


Nenving the Provective 
Wages are 
ood tae, 


Millenpium—YWop 
Cubilnge 
ht, Lois AK 


The Uuited States is buying very few steel 
ruils lu Wuglund Lbis your, ju the first four 
mauths aul 159 the euipuieculs winuuuled to 
wuly 0,008 bons as Compared with 45,002 Lous 
in the Corresponding period of 15s wud - 41: 
W00 Lous ib bhe currespoudiag porwd at book, 
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N OTE. BOOK a OTTINGS. 


Our single tax fr fens Wh ave gone large- 
ly into the use of tracts fo push the 
eause, Theseveral series issued from THE 
STANDARD Office hive Deen drawn on to 
the extent of literally millions of copies, 
butin addition to these, many clubs and 
private individiiuds live: gol up tracts of 
their own, Some business men never 
send out a detter without inclosing atract, 
and many people of single tax faith paste 
asticker on every envelope going into 
the mail when they put on the sump 

“The single tax will raise wages” is the 
one most vonnnonty used, Wherever 
tracts or stickers go they vinoweks | inquiry. 

Apropos of iis “oui to buy real estate 
on credit, an authority tells us) thiut ‘its 
value depends upon whether money can 
be borrowed at a lower rate of interest 
than that which real estate yields, As a 
general fact, this proposition is correct. 
There is plenty of money to be borrowed 
at 4, 5, and 6 per cent, and there are cer- 
tain properties from which a greater re- 
turn than this can be obtained. In other 
words, there are cases in which woman 

mun make an income from the use he lias 
of the money of others. Im reality, the 
surplus accruing on the transaction repre- 
sents the salary he earns by giving: profi- 
table employment to the capital of an- 
other, 2... At the present time there is 
no doubt a great deal of capital invested 
in this way.” 


The proprietor of a cigar factory has 
told me a story about time work and 
piece work, Having decided some years au 
to make his own cigarette: boxes, he pul 
upon the job a number of girls who bid 
been employed on cigars in the factory, 
whose own work bad become dull. He 
started them in on piece work, but at the 
end of fow weeks a committee of the 
girls waited on tint and said) they could 
not make a living at the rate paid. They 
wanted either to coon by the week or have 
the scale increased. He let them goon 
at time work, Severus months afterward, 
however, it) was represented to him that 
the sentiment had changed and the girls 
would like to take up piece work again. 
He consented, paying thear the old rate. 
They showed at once that in’ the mean- 
time they bad Jearned the business 
and could turnout w greatly increased 
quantity over what bad been their steut 
while on time. It soon became a ques- 
tion whether some of them should not be 
laid off, but this was obviated by dis- 
tribuiing to each girlabout the amount 
of work she had done in aw day on time. 
Some of them frequently finished up at 
three o'clock in the afternoon and went 
home. 


The American Machinist recently 
printed some notes indicating the same 
principle, namely, that piece work wall 
win the race with time work easily. The 
proprietor of a machine shop of about five 
hundred men instituted the piece work 
system, selecting about a dozen of the 
best men, who were to give in written 
estimates for jobs. The prices for the 
first lot af contracts averayed about fif- 
teen percent less than the cost by time 
work, yet the men made about thirty per 
cent more than time wages. This was 
done by dint of sheer hard work, and it 
was a sight to see the piece work men 
with their shirt sleeves rolled up, and 
their shirt colkus and neckties taken off, 
in the depth of winter, ina shop that wis 
not heated. In another case, a muchinist 
in passing through a large shop looked 
Closely at the men working, and then 
said: Phere is Only one Gian at piece work 
on this floor, and that is the man,” point: 
ing tohim, Jt proved to be the fact. A 
general foreman of a railroad machine 
shop once gave this as his opinion: "HI 
had power to let all work go out by the 
piece, at prices fixed for aw year at w time, 
I could save thousands of dollars,” 


In the shop first mentioned, the piece 
hands having set the pace, the time hands 
had their wages cut about thirty per cent 
within three months, Next, a rule fol- 
lowed, that if a piece worker mide more 
than fifty percent more than time-work 
wages, Lis prices were to be cut, One ex- 
pert man who was at piece work cut time 
prices down fifty per cent, and still earned 
wbout seventy per ceut amore tliin the 
Vime hinds. The was badyvered by the 
foreman to voluntarily coduce his prices, 
And aller i warlure of several years over 
the question he left the shop in disgust, 


There is thus developed a paint where 
the ady aun ges of piece work came to an 











atta In ine Saintly piece ark is still 
generally favored, 
wants just what he mikes. dle aims at 
skill, und expeets its rewards, But in 
doing so his week's carnings often looks 
large, especially to his employer, and an 
attempt is made to pull them down, The 
wages occisionally made by only the 
swiftest bands are apt to be spoken of as 
the average by the mun who pays them. 
The amount of work done by piece hands 
isalso made astent for time men. Con- 
sequently, the effect, the reduction of the 
cost of labor in a given quantity of prod- 
uel, Is really a reduction of wages. Work- 
men in general in Muvope understand this 
tendency. They fight piece work, and 
ask, more than anything else, that work 
bedivided among them. Work they must 
have, as work is bread, and they dread 
special skill in shopniates as mich as they 
do new machinery, The injustice which 
forces men to contpete with one another 
to make a bare living brings them to 
avoid the very means by which mankind 
should be benefited. In astate of justice 
all might strive for skill and the employ- 
mentof the best of machines, and piece 
work would be the rule wherever possible, 

Tha restaurant down town there is a 
single tax table. fivery day at lunch 
time it is filled with men who have no 
other thing in common than that they 
ave land reformers and are hungry, They 
chat. They succeed in keeping abreast of 
the movement. This isdoing pretty well, 
asit pushes on so fast nowadays, Bat 
they are enthusiastic, and get all that is 
going, doctrine and gossip, They expect 
soon to lengthen the table to accomime- 
date converts. 


A significant vote was taken at a large 
meeting of the Manhattan single tax club 
on dast Thursday evening, A] member-- 
anestimable gentleman, well thought of 
by his fellows—offered aw resolution that 
the club recommend its members to form 
w democratic society. He had arranged, 
he said, with President Black that the 
proposed organization should) be inde- 
gendent of the local and state demoeratic 
machines. Five members of the club, 
besides the mover, spoke to the motion, 
When the vote was taken only one voice 
was beard in favor of it—that of the 
mover, Taking this result and the re- 
murks of the five speakers opposing the 
motionas showing the sentiment of the 
club, it may be safely announced once 
more that neither of the old parties will 
soon have the pleasure of swallowing the 
single fax movement in’ New York. 
When the club's members reflect upon 
the good work the republicans of 
this state did for ballot reform, 
they remember with gratitude to Provi- 
dence that there are niany good people in 
the republican party. It was the party 
that freed the slave. When they dig up 
from history the aphorisms of Jefferson. 
or read Mr, Cleveland's tariff reform: mes- 
sage, they admire the democratic party 
for having such good things in its record, 
and pray for its purification and enlizht- 
enment so that it may have more. But 
they are with neither party, or rather 
with either, as one or the other may try 
to do sume of the work they want done, 


The American Keonomist isa New York 
weekly publication “devoted to the pro- 
tection of American lobor and industries,’ 
[is support comes from a league of men 
Whom the taruf is enriching, and its cir 
culation among the “protected” men who 
take olf their couts when they vo to work 
may be imagined, The Pittsburg Labor 
Tribune has, perhaps, a larger circulation 
inthis class than any other journal in 
America, The Economist is lashing the 
Tribune for not knowing the needs and 
sentiments of its readers. The issue of 
the Heonomust of May 8t has no less than 
four columns of editorial matter, in as 
many articles, devoted to the task of 
explaining away the devilish distor- 
tions of the Tribune anent questions 
of wages and labor reform. = ft 
is almost comieal, this job of — the 
agent of wealth wrestling with a rep- 
resentative of the wageworkers, trying to 
perstide it that things are all right and 
thatat has not sense to know what it is 
talking about, It might be comical, if it 
were not insulting, For example, the 
Keonomist, after sneering at the Tribune 
for advocating the single tex and other 
“specifies,” says: "These nostrums are 
not likely to be very heally, or very true, 
because they do not pirport to represent 
the views Of men who succeed in life, but 
exclusively, and in their sectarian aspect, 
the views of men whose sole basis of union 
is that they wee of those tor whom indus- 


Bach man, asa rule: 





ae faiiat be ynilinted Ay ers and Wet 
of those who can initiate and control it 
themselves.” Seldom is so much falsity 
and mental poison packed in a single sen- 
tence. Such a dose should be almost 
enough to make a Pittsburg protectionist 
Hungarian stup and think, 

The editor ae the Tepnanitet is the 
“cvonomist” who once addressed wsingte 
tax audience and when questioned by 
some of his hearers as to some of his state- 
ments, said he had come to “instrmet” 
them and not ‘to be cross-examined.” 

Dr. M. R. Leverson is in the reform field 
With a pamphlet on “Constitution mik- 
ing,” addressed to the members of the 
constitutional conventions of North and 
South Dakota, Washington and Montana, 
THe recommends to ther the referendum, 
proportional representation, an executive 
council as a substitute for a governor, 

sudical reforms ino the judiciary system, 
merely temporary franchises for corpor- 
ations, and the single tax. To wish him 
the best possible success in his efforts to 
vet new ideas before the state makers, 
Generally, however, they are shy of then, 

The annual convention of the commis: 
sioners of state bureaus of statistics begins 
on June 24, at Hartford, Conu., They 
have a great work before them—that of 
planning the gathering of statistics on a 
Uniform plhin and of making them gee 
when guthered. 

Says the Montreal Star: “When twenty 
dollars and eight to ten days are all that 
divide the masses of Italy, Hungary, and 
Poland from those of the United States, 
there cannot be much difference between 
the fortunes and the contentment of the 
proletariat in Waurope and America, New 
York and Chicaro to-day reproduce the 
pauperism: and misery of London, Paris 
and Naples,” 


Onc of our most enervetic workers, whe 
lives inva far off city, writes me that if 
his fellow citizens who oppose the single 
tax would only answer the articles he gets 
published in the local papers, instead of 
putting threatening letters under his store 
door at night, or attempting to break down 
his business, they avoulil be more like men. 
There is a text fora sermon in this state- 
ment. Low many business men are de- 
terred from declaring their opinions on 
the land question because of a fear of 
risking their means of making aw liv- 
ing?) Low many men working on salary 
or for wages? Yet evidences continue to 
multiply that the teachings for belief in 
Which these men suffer are spreading 
everywhere in the civilized world. The 
American public loves fair play, and in 
many communities the single tax js al- 
ready having a free and fair discussion. 
It may not be long until our friend wil] 
have the chance uf teaching his anony- 
tious correspondents how to write sigacd 
single tax letters—such are the changes 
which mea’s minds and character at times 
undergo, 


A popular down-town retail dealer has 
lately removed his business from a store 
room inca small old-fashioned house to 
one Inadarge new office building. Tis 
rentin the former place was enormous; 
in the new one just alittle less enormous, 
but his sales have increased forty per 
cent, Acsingle tax man was asked the 
other day to explain this on the theory 
that rent ate up labor and eupital, leaving 
them only enough to vet along on. Here 
was acuse in wirich the difference deft in 
two neighboring spots by the devourine 
naw of rent was herge. The single taser 
replied that he had observed that the 
owners Of great city estates looked for 
permanent tenunts, and therefore were 
inclined to extend better inducements 
than the owners of only one or aw few 
houses, Again, rent finds its level after a 
good deal of higeling, The owner of a 
new building usually wants ready money 
wnd is afraid of pitching his rents so high 
as to ciuuse Lenants to hold off} Inan old 
business place, however, the landlord as 
bad years in which to complete the process 
of exercising his powers over the tenant’s 
earnings, With each renewal of a lease 
comes the question with him as to how 
much of a squeeze the tenant can stand, 
With the tenant the question then is, 
Shall To stand the rise or iioyve? ven 
When pluadered of a part of his good. 
Will, he may amuke a better living where 
he is than if he betook himself elsewhere, 
und so he deems it better to endure the 
is he suifers thin fly to others be knows 
not of, Wherever he goes, risks fram the 


j landlord quarter vise before hin, 












Tn iain he ai Ge any Ww he it colon 
who has not too muels faith in human na- 
ture, To omentioned that a goodly propor. 
tion of the members of the New York and 
Brooklyn building and loan associitions 
were single (ax amen, OThey'll be apt to 
vet bravely over it as realestate owners,” 
was ther eply. ‘Mon nre not usually so.dis- 
interested as to reform themselves out 
of anything they've wot hold of? Pact. 
Unless by are so Chey benetit themselves 
and munkind i 1 other directions. 


As has been mentioned in THE STAND- 
ARD, several building and loan associa- 
tion journals either advoeate the single 
tax or give its supporters plenty of space 
in whieh to defend it. The fast number 
of the Chicago Building Society Advo- 
vate calls attention to Che annul assess- 
ment now being made in that city, and 
asks its readers to fake note of ay ine 
eytalities in assessments, it says the 
worst abuses will be found in’ the assess- 
ment of vacant lands—laree traets with- 
in the corporate limits of the city, wholly 
Loimiproved, some ot them covering nay 
blocks where improvements have gone 
completely around them. The Advo- 
cate says this would be inipossible if the 
property paid its fairshiere of the taxes, 
[t promises to publish cases of unfair as- 
sessment, to bring then: before the board 


sors Who through them: violate their oath 
of olfice. 


The rapid grow th of the associations 
throughout the country has brought with 
it some curious developments, good, bad, 
and inditferent, New and better methods 
within the associations themselves are 
being aimed at. Que body in’ Chicazo 
bonds all its officers in a surety company, 
euarantees title ina title guarantee sad 
Irast company, and effects an arrange- 
ment with a life insurance company by 
which, in case of the death ofa borrower, 
the association applies the payment of a 
policy on his life to lifting: the mortyare 
and giving the house to his heirs, On the 
other hand, a sort of association has 
sprung up Which puts all the power into 
the hands of aw few officers, and in other 


There is one in New York which, ona 
loan of 3,000 foreight years, would leave 
winember worse olf by $500 than at he re- 
Inained a tenant, paid £05 aw month rent, 
wud putin a savings bank at three and 
one-half per cent Che amount he would 
pay the association per imonth more than 
SZo. Yet people can be found who will 
vo into such & concern, 





A. law relating to building and loan as- 
soctations has been passed by the lewisla- 
ture of Minnesota, which, the Building 
und Loun Society Advocate dechiures, will 
bave the effect of wiping out every hon- 
est ussociation in the state. It: bears in- 
ternal evidence of having been framed to 
itssist the so-cadled: national associations 
mM fheesny the people, Lhe Building So- 
webies Gagette of London relates the 
occurrence of two bad building association 
futures in Great Lritain lately. At Shef- 
field 8500, 000 bas been “swallowed up ina 
lump? owing to the society being com- 
pelle dito take possession of a coal mine on 
Wich money did) been advanced, and 
then dosing it through mability to comply 
with the terms of its lease. The Swan- 
sea Co-operative society has been wreeked 
by criminal practices on the part of its di- 
vectors, 


Th reading of these causes, the reformer 
who has been educated to expect much of 
the daw aight be pardone ‘dif he went to 
work thinking up What in cach cause the 
law ought odo forthe unfortunate people 
who fose theie money in ‘skin’ associa- 
tiotis or in those ruined by the directors, 
The Chicago Advocate takes bold ground 
in this respect, Lt wants very dJittle law, 
wnd believes that the best resalis will 
come if the members are larvely left to 
themselves, What balding associations 
need most, it asserts, is freedom: to do 
theip business in their own way, 

The Christian Union, in mentioning the 
first issue of the Dawn, observes that it 
“omphasizes the religious rather than the 
intellectual side of hi new social philouse 
ophy,” and says, itis a strong and high. 
ninded protest against niaiamon wore 
ship.” "Phough statiny that the political 
programme of the Dawn gecepts abe 
George's single tax as the jdeal te which 
society should approach,” the Christivn 
Union does pot stop to dectume it for dhiat, 
Judecd, the whole article is written moa 
kindly strain, and helps to indieate a grows 
ing disposition in this country to toler 
ate radial thought, GREER, 





of equalization, and to stow up the asses- 


features operates against the borrower, . 
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WHEN LAND ONLY IS TAXED. 
KR. ON. Thompson, one of Partland’s Tie 
pertaunt Business Men and Presidenr of 
the Single Tax Club, Presents the single 

Tax Theory. 

* Portland Oveyontan, 

BR. H. Thompson, president of the Portland 
ballot reform and single Gax chub, was brim- 
ful of the subject. of the insufficient levy of 
tuxes and tie deticieney in the fire and police 
funds when a reporter happened in on hind in 
his office on Stark street yesterday afternoon. 
He had read the item recently published 
stating thata promicent citizen intended to 
mandamus the assessor and compel him to 
assess overlooked property, and thus supply 
the deficiency now coinplained of, and was 
firm in his convietion that the present plan 
of assessment was not only barbarous but. 
immeasurably unjust, as it enabled uuscrupu- 
lous people to evade their tuxes, so that even 
were the assessor sent out aguin the property 
that should defray municipal expenses would 
still eseape its proper burden. A question 
sturted Mr. Thompson to telling how much 
the condition of things would be bettered in 
the event of the adoption of Henry George’s 
single tax theory. 

OWhat would be your mode of raising 
revenue with the single tax plan ia furee?? 
was asked. 

“J would not tax improvements atall. I 
would tax land only, and that according to 
its value.” 

“That is, you would not tax the goods, 
wares and merchandise of the merchants, 
the furniture of the family mao sor unythiay 
of that kind? 

“No, L would not—nor would [ tax build- 
ings, bridpves, Wharves, shipping, the farmers 
improvements or anv thing that is the result 
of the joint action of labor and capital” 

“Do you mean that you would tax a small 
one-story frame building on First: street the 
satne as you would the First national bauk 
building of the Kataw block ?” 

“Thavs my idea. To kuow no reason why 
enterprising citizens who erect burldings of 
whieh all Portlanders are proud, should) be 
tined for so doing, It may seem unjust at 
first blush co tet butldiues esvape taxatiog bul 
buildings are what we want in this cicy, What 
we need, aud the larger aud liner such struc- 
tures the less reasou for tining the meu, by u 
tux, for giving them to us.” 

“Then you believe that if on First street two 
lots, side by side, are of equal value, the cne 
with a six-story building, the other with a 
one-story building, the taxes sheuld be the 
same ¢” 

“That is exactly what 1 mean, and more 
than that, if vne of these city lots was worth 
$50,000, and 500 vaeres of farm land, improved 
vr unimproved, $50,000, L would taux them 
both the same. Av present the burden of our 
taxation is upun the improver jin the city aud 
the farmer inthe country. The speculator in 
lands, Whether in town or country, is the one 
who should be gone after for our taxes. The 
holder of vacant lots and unimproved Jand, 
that mereased population taakes enormously 
valuable, is the man the assessor should get 
after, Whyf Lean cite instances right here 
iu Portland of men who have grown very 
wealthy without svarcely turning their bauds, 
They happened tv own large tracts of land, 
the site of cur city happened to be at the head 
of orean navigation, population happened to 
pour into Oreyon, and the whole result is that 
these individuals, without effort, have been 
able to sit in Comparative idleness and count 
the $20 gould pieces us they rolled in their 
deor.” 

“But,” said the reporter, “do you not think 
tbat aman who left his eastern home when 
young aud who came to this country before it 

yas a country, and for several decades huny 
on to the bushes, ought to get some reward 
when the people began to fiock in bere?” 

‘Certainly he should get some reward, but 
to one that gets a reward w hundred go 
empty hunded. If the pioneer you have in 
mind located bis claim uear Portland or in 
Portland, his reward for this ehauce is un- 
doubtedly large enough for his selt-denial in 
leaving bis easteru home, but if be ehanced 
to locate at or near Hillsborv, at or near 
MeMinnville, or a hundred other places in 
Oregon, though the self-denial was equal 
and the merit Just the same, you know as 
well as any one tnat such a pioneer hus re- 
ceived no such reward as those who settled 


here. The bangig on tuo the bushes is not 
all. Every individual coming into Oregon 


brings a foud of rent on his back and land 
rises in value in proportion te the thickness 
with which they settle iu certain portions of 
Oregon.” 

“Then youthink this valne that goes to 
land by reason of inereased population is 
the value that should be taxed to defray all 
public expenses? 

“Ybatis it, The people muke the value; 
for the people pubhe revenues wre raised, 
then why not tux that value, instead of al- 
lowing it to flow into the pockets of private 
individuals, and tuaxing jouses, furniture 
and the stuck of sturekcepers to defray these 
expenses!” 

“Would you tax the hew hotel or the Ex- 
position building? 

CNot one cent more than before those 
buildings were crested. tis the land under 
the burldings thavl would tas, and lL would 
tux the blocks around the hutel aad the lx- 

vsition building: just the same as thuse on 
which these buildings stund, if they were 
equally valuable,” 
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“Tow would this coange affect the farmer 
and the Inborer and the business man?” 

‘Well, it would immediately get the farmer 
out of the hole into which he complains he 
keeps sinking deeper and deeper; it: would 
raise Wages al} round, and it would entirely 
do away with these commercial panics und 
so-called hard times.” : 

“How would all this be accomplished? 

“lathe first pluece, when woes are high 
tines are good, The great majority of peo- 
ple are wage curners, and they cousume more 
andthus make more and better business when 
wages are bigh thaa when they are tow, 
The trouble with the farmer is that he does 
not reeeive high enough prices for his prod- 
ucts. This is because wages ure so low that 
his real substantial customer must consume 
very little, or, if more, ato w very low price; 
und wages are so low because more persons 
ute seeking employment than there are posi- 
tions for, aud the reason of this is that we 
decrease the amount of employment for 
labor by fining the improver, that is, the 
builder, ete,, Who by improvibg: must neces- 
sarily employ labor. On the other hand, if'a 
mun holds Jand out of use, we actually re- 
wird him for it by rating his land much lower 
than land with buildings. Why there are 
fietds of outs right in the heart: of our city 
that Pi waver are assessed as agricultural 
land, aud there are buulding lots all around 
whose value, according to the owners, is from 
$500 to 85,000, thatare bardly taxed at so many 
cents. By these low assessinents a man can 
hold land out of use tillthe ‘cows come bome,?’ 
and labor can go begging for work and cap- 
itul rust on side tracks and in factories, be- 
enuse the land monopocizer and non-improver, 
by our present system, holds the key to the 
sttQation and practically dictates to what 
extent production of wealth, and therefore 
employment for both capital aud labor, shall 
be carried on.” 

“Then you think the mandamus referred to 
would be useless?” 

‘Of course. The assessor is not at fault. 
Itis the system. Were we to double the as. 
sessment as suygested, the tax jumpers would 
inerely double their exemptions, and we 
would have the same result,” 

“Is this single tux movement taking any 
hold on the people?” 

“To speak candidly, the discussion of this 
question is betegy Whooped up all over crea- 
lion, You cannot pick vp a paper nowadays 
that is nut discussing 1.” 


UWunan Beings vs. Cows and Lawyers. 
A Correspondent ro New York lugimeer 

The shop in which Lwork is the original 
one of a group ot shops that has grown up 
duriug the last Uwenty years in one corner of 
our town. Naturally, as is alwavs the case, 
this coruer of the town, which twenty years 
aso Was ail pasture land, is pretty well built 
up, and the houses are occupied toa Jarge 
extent by the men who work in these shops. 
There is, however, ove large lot in particular 
thatis still occupied by cows unly, and the 
owner does not seem inelined to disturb his 
cows and give Men a chance tu build houses, 
probably because he is a lawyer and thinks 
nore of his cows than of greasy inechanics 
anvhow, although it may be that itis fresh 
ilk and cream that he is fond of rather than 
the cows thetmseives. However this may be, 
he bus iuone case lately consented to sell 
one little corner of this pasture fur a building 
lob to dna Who works next to ine in the shop, 
because all the desirable lots in’ the vicinity 
had already been takeu, aud the shop man 
wished to build a house on aw good jut some- 
Where pear the shop, and this lawyer, in the 
kinduess of bis heart, charged the shop mau 
ouly $1,000 fora lot comprising about one-sixth 
of an acre. 

Perhaps, Mr. Editor, you have already 
throwh a paper Weight at the office cat, and 
are saying to vuourself: “Why does this mud- 
erb Selon Shingle bother a mechanical editor 
with bis cow case?” Have a little patience 
and you will see. This group of shops, and 
(his one in paruicular in which the man works, 
us the original shop of the group, has more 
Lhuu anything else contributed to make this 
lutof lund more valuable than it was before 
there Were any Shops here. Lu short, the meu 
who founded these shops, and the men who 
work in the shops, have each, ina degree ex- 
actly proportional bo the amount of cupital, 
or beains, or labor contributed by each, them- 
selves raised the value of this lawyer's cow 
pasture from $7 per acre, at which i is even 
buw assessed, tu $1,000 per one-sixth of au 
ere, or §6,UUU per acre, ut which rate he ac- 
collmodated the min who wanted to build 
the house. Further, these men who founded 
the shops have bad their taxes raised every 
year la bbe sine proportion as dein itnprove- 
ments Wenten, While this lawyer, the viluc 
at whose laud was increased exactly in the 
sine Proportion by bhese ideatical uoprove- 
nents wide by coe mukagers of the shops, has 
coulinucd to pay taxes on a basis of &7 per 
aere, because Lhe laud is cevupied by cows; 
now this dag who works uext tome inthe 
shop finds that us soon us be puts a fence 
wreuud bis lot ta keep the cows off le is as- 
aeosed ou a basis of S00 for the lot alone ex- 
viisive of the value of dias bouse; a trifling 
agiYerenee of $5,503 bebween an were of laud 
eccupied by cows on one side of the feuce wud 
wh aete vccupicd by men ou the other side of 
the fence. 

Ot course you Know that every town has a 
Sbourd of trade.” We bave cue, and this 
lawyer is au euthusiastic ineuiber of the sige: 
he Withts the lown to grow, the dear town, 
gulnd you, but probably bopes ab wall gatow an 
sone Olver direcuod atler tlus, su that be wail 
hob ve ob wed Lo eviek lis cows tu meke Puoul 
for mechanics bo bund houses. 

Perbaps you dowt care anything about this 
upyhow, but $ wish some one who Khuws 
would tell shop men Whiab is best to be dune 
Wheu they are logking arvuad fur a home. 

MAN-WHO WOULD BULLD-A-HOUSE IP-HE- 
WASN’S- AFHAM-OF BEINSG-TAXED-TO-DEATH, 


AT THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Mr. Shenrman Acdresses a hargce and Cul- 
tared Audience in San Franucisco~dJudge 
Maxuaire, 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 4.—On the Aoth ult, a 
special meeting of the San Franeimc¢o single 
tux suciely wus held to take steps to call a 
public meeting to be addressed by Hon. 
Thomas G. Shearman upon his arrival in this 
eny. Jedge Maguire was appointed chair- 
man of the committee of arrangements, and 
on Sunday morning last he and Mr. James I, 
Mills went up to Port Costa to meet the dis- 
tinguished single tax advocate, Last uight 
Irving hall was Alled with a most attentive 
and iutellivent audience, to listen to the elo- 
quent expounder of our doctrines. Mr. Hen- 
rv LL. Pleace, president of our single tax 
society, called the meeting toerder and intro- 
duced Judge Maruire as chairman of the 
mneeting, The judve in a few brief and ap- 
propriate remarks introduced the speaker, 
who was received with hearty applause. For 
fully an hour anda half Mr. Shearman hela 
the close attention of Fis hearers, and at the 
close of his powerful, Jogicaland patriotic ad- 
dress, be answered questions from the audi- 
ence for another half hour. There was a 
large number of prominent lawyers present, 
all of whom listened with deep interest to 
the convincing argumentsof the speaker. The 
address was vue of tue most forcible aud 
logical ever delivered before a San Fratcisea 
audience. It was a perfect demonstration of 
the folly, injustice and wickedness of the 
present system of taxation, and of the expe- 
deney, the justice, and the necessity of the 
adoption of the single tax on land values 

The effect of the Jeeture will certainly be 
to greatly stimulate thought and investia- 
tion upon this subject in’ this comunity, ao 
effect Which we earnestly hope to bave still 
further heightened by an early visit from 
Henry George. Not one of the great morning 
dailies dured to give even a decent synopsis 
of the lecture, and the one of them which 
dubs itseif the “Monarch of the Dailies” did 
not give a single line to the meeting although 
it had a reporter there. Our single tax so- 
ciety is rapidly increasing in numbers and 
efficiency, and our local single tux paper, the 
Star, is duing invaluable service in the proud 
cause. The present is encouraging, and the 
future is full of hope. God speed the rieht. 
JoseEPH LEGGETT, 


There's Many a Truth Spoken in Jest. 
Chicago Herald. 

Carnegie says that “protection fills the 
dinner pail’—with wind probably. 

SINGLE TAX MEN. 

The foliowing list contains the names und 
addresses of men active in the siugle tax 
cause tp their respective localities, with whuin 
those wishing tu joi in the mouvement may 


COMMURDICATE: 


Akron O—Jas R Angier, 109 Allyn street. 

Aibauny, N ¥~Kobert Baker, 7% Madison avenue; J C 
Roshirt, 22 Third avenue, or James J Mahoney, secre. 
tary Single Tax Cleveland and Thurman club, 25 
Myrile avenue. 

Ajhambra, Mon Ter— Mrs Josephine Spahr, 

Aituona, Pa—C OL (siter. pres; DL Munro, recording 
secretary single tax club, 

Amsterdam, S Y~Hiarvey Kook. ; 

Auacostia, DC—Carroll W Smith, office Anacostla tea 
company, Harrison and Monroe streets, 

Anton Chico, N M—Lewis T Granstam, 

Asbtabula, Ohio—A b Strong. 

Athens, Pa—aArthur lL: Pierce, 

Atlanta, Ga—Jolin © Heed, 25 1-2 Marietta 
sLPeetw 

Auburn, Me—H G@ Casey, secrevary Single tax club. 

Auburo, N Y¥—Daniel Pencocek, Gresident; H W Bene 
diet, Secretary Single tax club, College mall 

Aupusta, Ga—bL A Senmidt, 426 Lineotu street, 

Avon, N Y~-Homer Sabin. 

Ballston Spa, N ¥—Richard Feeney, 63 Millon avenue, 

Baltimore, Md—John W Jones, 105 N Bond street; Jolin 
Salinon, 44) N Kutaw street; Dr Wm N Hall, 1438 E 
Baltimore street. 

Bath-onthe-Hudson, N Y¥—Matithew C Kirsch, 

Buysiue, Long tsiand, N Y—antonio M Molina. 

Brace Ville, Lii—Wiolllim Matthews, secretary Tart? re 
form club, 

Bradford, Pa—J C De Forest, secretary Land and labor 
club, 26 Newell place, 

Bristol, bak—W_ EF Brokaw. 

Boghampton, NX Y~-R wW Dundon, 33 Maiden lane, 

Boston, Mass—Ed win M White. 23 Main street, Charles. 
ton, JR Roche, 2 Converse avenue, Malden; Himilin 
Garland, chairman Single tax leavue, Jamia Phan, 

Brookiva, N Y-George E West, M ob,49 Clermont ave- 
Hoe, president Single tax club. 

Bullilo, N Y= B Bauddenburs. pres Tax reform elub 
svbclinton st; C Whittemore, sec, o55 Washing on 
btreet. 

lon in lowa—James Love, bookseller, or Richard 
Spencer, 

Camobridgeport, Miass—Wim A Ford, 166 Norfolk street, 
secretary Stogle Gx org woiaatian, 

Cantsteo, N YH W Jolisorn. P O box 265, 

Canon City, Col—Frank P Bhiike, af 0. 

bead rae O—-S J Harnmouunt, M D, president single tax 
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Governor Bulkeley, of Connecticut, has 
served the politicians in the matter of the 
Australian ballot bill in the same way 
that Governor Hill served them in) this 
stute. In Connecticut, as in this state, 
the politicians were averse to the bill, 
but were compelled by public opinion to 
giveittheir support. It was supposed that 
Governor Bulkeley would be as tender of 
the mensure as the senate and house were, 
and that despite the objections to the bill 
from the point of view of political ma- 
chines he would sign it, but the governor 
of Connecticut proves himself made of 
sterner stuff, and unless the legislature 
submits to popular pressure and passes 
the bill over the veto, Connecticut like 
New York, must wait a season before en- 
joying the benefits of this reform, 

When the bill is considered it is no won- 
der that the machine politicians dread it. 
Those provisions that make the ballot se- 
cret, he is now willing to accept. They 
will, as he correctly thinks, hurt one ma- 
chine as much as another. But when it 
comes to the features of the bill that do 
away with the occupation of the machine 
politician by having the state provide all 
the machinery of elections he translates 
the writing on the wall and exerts himself 
to put off the fatal day. The motive of 
the machine politician in objecting, is in 
itself a sufficient reason why patriotic cit- 
izens should demand the law. Parties are 
now ruled with rods of iron by inside ma- 
chines composed of men who live by ex- 
ploiting the parties they are supposed to 
represent, Wilh the Australian system 
of voling in furce parties would be ruled 
by the people who belong to them. Then 
we should have political contests worthy 
the name, and the day of the boss and the 
trader would be past. 

The pathologists of the New York 
health department, Drs. Pruden, Biggs 
and Loomis, have made a reporton the 
subject of consumption, which, like all 
medical papers is of interest to every one, 
and unlike most of them may be under- 
stood by any one. They declare that 
cousumption is not, as it has been so long 
regarded, an hereditary disease, but is 
muused by living germs, which are the 
sume both in man and the lower animals, 
andoway be transmitted by the meat or 
milk of an aected animal, or by breath- 
ing airin which the germs are suspended 
as dust, They assert that the disease is 
preventable, and for preventing it recom, 
mend a rigid official inspection of cattle, 
careful disinfection of rooms and hos- 
pitals where consumptive patients have 
been confined, and the dissemination of 
information that every consumptive pa- 
tient may be a source of actual danger to 
bis associates if discharges from his lungs 
are not destroyed before passing iato the 
air inthe form of dust. 


The Mail and Express has been admit- 
ted into the contidence of the French so- 
ciiulists, andin connection with thew op- 
position to the singie tax has learned that 
they “cannot understand why the princi- 
ple that the possession of property is theft 
should apply ealy to land.” From this 
we ure to infer, first, that the French so- 
Ciglists regard the possession of all prop 
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erty as theft;and second, that the single 
tax involves the iden that the possession 
of Jand is theft. Both of these proposi- 
tions are true, except the first and sec- 
ond, And that is more than ean often be 
anid for the veracity of the Mail and Inx- 
press. 


It is proposed in Brooklyn to organize a 
national guard regiment to be coniposed 
of the sons of Union veterans, and the 
idea is recommended to the favorable 
consideration of New Yorkers. There is 
reason, a sentimental reason, why the 
veterans of the war should maintain or- 
ganizations; but there is none whatever 
to justify the organization of sons of vet- 
erauns, between whom there is nothing 
more in common than there is between 
them and sons of people who were not 
veterans. The only purpose such an or- 
ganization could have would be to keep 
alive the anmmosities of a civil war and 
distract the attention of the present gen- 
eration from new questions of public 
policy. 


The universality of the tip is becoming 
agrievous burden to men of moderate 
means. They find it difficult to go any- 
where or hire anything done without 
being under pressure to pay some man 


extra for doing what they have already ' 


paid that man’s employer to have done. 
The conductor is one of the few men who 
serves the public without expecting a tip; 
but it is not improbable that before long 
we shall as a matter of course be paying 
six cents car fare—five cents for the com- 
pany and one cent for the conductor, 

Complaints similur to this are frequent- 
ly made by the press, but the real nature 
of the evil is overlooked. Usually only 
the burden upon customers is considered; 
the vulture being always supposed to be 
the man who gets the tip. But this notion 
isnot true. The tip is regarded by em- 
ployers much as landlords regard land— 
as ain opportunity to be patd for by the 
employe. Hence when a customer gives 
atip, if heis doing a customary thing, it 
is not the employe but the employer whom 
he benefits. It would probably be im- 
possible to induce employes to slrike 
against tips, for tips are to them as a bird 
inthe band, but if they should, the day 
wow soon come when their waves would 
rise, and we should realize in some degree 
the time not so very long ago when an 
American would resent a tip as an in- 
sult. 








In the May number of Lieber’s Manual, 
an importer’s and banker's guide, atten- 
tion is cailed to the great and increasing 
number of unemployed persons and the 
veneral downward tendency of wages, and 
ulso to the fact that immigration from the 
old world is unprecedented; and econo- 
mists are asked to consider whether the 
lutter fact has any bearing upon the 


former. Without itself atlemptiog to 
consider its conundrum, the Manual 


makes statements which, coming from 
the source they do, may be regarded al- 
most in the light of confessions. After 
conceding the growing number of the un- 
eluployed in general, and the downpward 
tendency of wages, it notes the fact 
speqaily that in the iron, steel and coul 
industries employment is restricted and 
Wages lower and growing lower still, A 
Hintat anexplanation is given ina re- 
mark to the effect that cheap labor in the 
south is destroying the manufacturing 
industries of the north, the effect of which 
it is intimated way be counteracted by 
the employment of Poles and Huns, whose 
labor is ‘as cheap as, or even cheaper 
than, that of the negro;” but the dilfi- 
culty of petting enough of that kind of 
labor presents itself, though it is not so 
great a difficulty as formerly, because 
“the tide of immigration flows into our 
ports like the Propontic, which knows no 
ebb.” No sooner is this difficulty dis- 
posed of, however, than another occurs: 
These aliens, entering our labor market, 
will make a competition with those al- 
ready here that “is sure to be sharp and 
seriously felt.” But at this point, all un- 
consciously, the Manual tumbles over the 
root of the trouble; there is but little 
really desirable land left, and when all 
the available cheap land uf the govern- 
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inent has been taken up “the other cheap 
Jands, which cannot be pre-empted, being 
in private hands, will surely advance in 
price,” and “the cheap lands of the west 
being closed against them” immigrants 
“will go to the mines, the furnaces, the 
forges, the factories, the shops, as rivals 
of their predecessors, so many of whom 
ure already standire idle in the market 
place asking for work, or if at work, fight- 
ing daily to maintain the existing wage 
standard.” Upon this statement the so- 
lution of the problem for which the Man- 
ual asks economists to grope, is uppar- 
ent. It is not immigration that forces 
conipetition among workers in the labor 
market, but the narrowing of opportuni- 
ties for the independent use of land. 
Every independent worker less tends to 
lessen the competition of those who work 
for employers, And there is but one way 
of increasiag the opportunities for inde- 
pendent work. That is to open natural 
opportunities which the Manual acknowl- 
edges to be crowded. To do this, will in- 
crease independent workers in a double 
way; first, by making land free to even 
the poorest; and, second, through the in- 
crease of waves thus caused, by qualifyiog 
others to engavein occupations requiring 
capital, This remedy must be obvious, 
even to the Manual writer, when he thinks 
of it. The only objection that can occur 
is the notion that all the land is owned. 
When that objection does occur, let it be 
asked what difference it makes whether or 
not all natural opportunities are owned, 
when itappears that they are not used 
and that men struggle and starve because 
they are not wWlowed to use them, 
Apropos of the recent purchases by 
English capitalists of American breweries 
and other properties, the World has some- 
thing to say which has a good deal of 
sense init, diluted by not a little non- 
sense. The English investments to which 
the World particularly objects are invest- 
ments inland. There is an increase in 
the value of land, it says, “‘which arises 
from the growth of population, improved 
means of communication, and advance of 
civilization generally.” So far good. 
But behold, to what a weak conclusion 
the World is led from this. One would 
suppose it would say at once, that inas- 
much as this value is due to public con- 
ditions, and not to private efforts, it 
should belong to the public and not to 
any individual. But no. It may belong 
to individuals, only it must not belong to 
foreign individuals, It “should remain 
wholly in the nation which developed it, 
und the blood and treasure which are 
liable to be called upon to protect it.” 
When our blood is called upon to protect 
values, it can not be a very important 
consideration to the persons whose blood 
is offered, whether the values they defend 
belong to an alien or a native, so long as 
they themselves have no share in them. 
What is the mutter with the World? 
Why should if, in asserting the public 
character of land values, draw the line of 
private ownership at foreigners? Does 
it believe that an American feels any bet- 
ter wLen plundered by Americans than 
he would if plundered by foreigners? Or 
is it true that it cannot see the injustice 
of allowing property, the value of which 
“arises from the growth of population, 
improved means of communication, and 
advance of civilization generally,” to be 
diverted from public to private use ? 


The Indian International council was 
held in the Indian territory early in’ the 
present month by delegates from both the 
wild and the civilized tribes, The wild 
tribe delegates were bitter at first in their 
denunciations of the whites, but under 
the influence of the Cherokees they con- 
sented to indorse whatever the civilized 
tribes in council might do. 

This conclusion is interesting to us on 
account of the land policy of the Chero- 
kee nation as outlined by its spokesman 
at the council, the editor of the Talequah 
Telephone, According to the report of 
the New York Sun, he declared that the 
Cherokees do not want to sell or divide 
up any of their Jands; but “want to live 
forever as they do now, and uot like the 
white people who possess their lands in 
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severalty and allow the rich to buy all 
the Jand.” Proceeding, this ‘‘savage” 
compared the land system of the Indian 
to that of the white mau in a way that 
reflects little credit) on our civilization. 
“There are millions of whites,” he said, 
‘who have no land, because a few men 
own it all; but the Indians are wise—they 
hold their land in common, so that the 
Indian can stay if be wants to. It is  be- 
cause the land system of the while man 
is wrong that the Cherokees prefer to re- 
main a nation, Almost everything else 
the white man does is better, and the In- 
dian must follow him, but the land sys- 
tem of the Indian is the better, The 
Cherokees ave civilized and happy. If the 
wild tribes will get civilized they also will 
be happy, and the government will not 
take their lands away from them, If the 
Indian sells his land or allows it to be 
divided in severalty, he will become a 
wandering gypsy.” 





In these words of aman whom we are 
p..ased to regard as one of an inferior 
race, may be spelled out the “open 
sesame” to a higher civilization for both 
white man and Indian. He tells his peo- 
ple what the history of civilization proves; 
that the land system of the white man 
involves land monopoly, and if the Indi- 
ans adopt it they will become wandering 
evpsies; but he is constrained to admit 
that in everythiog else the white man is 
the Indian’s superior, This is a signifi- 
cant comparison. Why is it, that with 
the white man’s policy of private owner- 
ship of land go poverty aud crime, while 
with the Indian policy of common owner- 
ship, though under it there is no poverty 
and but little crime, and the people are 
happy, they are, nevertheless, inferior to 
the white man in all other respects? 
Minor explanations which explain in a 
devree that can be described as only 
‘‘more or less,” no doubt there are; but 
the controlling explanation is that our 
policy of private ownership involves an 
economic principle which is Jacking in 
the Indian’s primitive form of common 
ownership, That principle is perpetuity 
of tenure. 

Better by far than our plundering sys- 
tem is the crude form of common owner- 
ship that prevails among the Indians, for 
improvement is too dearly bought when 
debasing poverty and more debasing 
greed js the price. But if their system 
were modified by what is useful in our 
own, the fundamental law of advance in 
civilization would be realized. With us, 
poverty would be abolished, for when the 
rizht to land is a common right, involun- 
tary poverty is impossible; and with the 
Indian, advances in the arts, in govern- 
ment and in social relations, would be 
promoted, because such advances have 
their root in fixity of tenure and the con- 
sequent security of improvements. 

The adoption of land value taxation as 
a substitute for all other taxes, would ac- 
complish this result with us. It would 
involve the principle and produce the 
effects of common ownership in a manner 
adipted to our cusioms, while preserving 
wll the benefits of fixity of tenure which 
are now secured to us only through the 
spoliation policy of private ownership. 
With the Indians, however, this method 
need not be adopted. They already own 
theirdand in common, and need only to 
adapt their policy of common ownership 
to the conditions which a growing popula- 
tion produce and improvements in society 
and art demand, With them it is only 
necessary to take for common use, by 

ray of annual rent, that value which 
their common demands inevitably give to 
some parts of their domain, leaving the 
remainder an open common as it is now. 

The policy of the Cherokees, as outlined 
by their spokesman at the council, is spec- 
jally interesting to us because it indicates 
that the attempt to introduce private 
ownership of land among the Indians is 
destined to fail, The Indiaus have “seen 
the cat.” 


Itisamusing to notice the variety of 
inconsistent criticisms with which the 
single tax is assuiled. At one time we 
ure told it will generate a vast corruption 
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fund, and at another that the land values 
of the country are wholly insufficient to 
meet the requirements of government, 
however economically administered. An- 
other criticism is that the idea is a nov- 
elty, and still another that it is as old as 
the everlasting hills, Jor the comfort of 
critics who put forth this Jast objection, 
we fake pleasure in presenting a bit of 
ancient history from the Dutch records of 
New York city, which a prominent meni- 
ber of the New York bar—ua thorough 
going single tax man—came across in the 
course of some professional research, 

It seas that Jand grabbing was as 
troublesome to Harakoppig Piet and his 
associates in the government of New Am- 
sterdam as we find it in New York to-day; 
and the old burgomasters, thick-headed 
though we have been taught to believe 
they were, were keen-cyed enough to “see 
the cat” in tolerably fuir outline.  <Ac- 
cordingly they issued several proclama- 
tions, of ane of which the following is a 
rough translation: 

Whereas, their bigh mightinesses, the direc- 
tor general und the councilors of New Neth- 


erland, by proclamation, long ago admonished 
the community in general to improve their 


ots of land within the island of Manhattans, 


whien before now have been surveyed as 
plantations, by building, or causing buildings 
to be erccted, thereon; and the mure so since 
«a portion of these lots have been built upon 
by some of the inhabitants; and, whereas, 
certain persons are desirous of buildiug and 
have no place in the neighborhood upon which 
to erect their houses; 

Therefore, by the considerate and excellent, 
the director general and the councilors it is 
deemed advisable toe proclaim for the last 
time, to every one the direction that they im- 
prove their house lots by the erection of suit- 
able buildings thereou; and in default thereof 
the excellent, the director-general, shall de- 
signate suitable sites to such persous in. this 
city of New Amsterdam as shall be willing to 
erect houses thereon, and that to the present 
actual settlers thereof some reasonuble com- 
pensation be awarded in the discretion of the 
surveyors of buildings, 

It is also bereby further aunounced that in 
case uny one feels inclined sv to build, he may 
give in his name to the secretary, upou which 
the order will be issued aceordinugly. 

This doue, published and signed in session 
at New Amsterdam, this fifteenth day of De- 
cember, 1648. Present, the director-general, 
L. Duecklagen, La Montagnie, Brian New- 
ton, Paulis Leendersen. 


The evil of keeping lund out of use 
and preventing improvements was bere 
recognized, but the remedy was too weak. 
There appears to have been several proc- 
lamations of like tenor, but all ineffectual 
because no penalty was provided for dis- 
obedience; and it) remained for hard 
headed old) Peter Stuyvesant himself, 
nearly ten years later, to put forth a proc- 
lamation which proves him to have been 
well qualified for membership in one of 
our single tax clubs over two hundred 
years before a single tax club was organ- 
ized. Here is the Stuyvesant proclama- 
tion: 

The director-general and the councilors of 
New Netberlands having observed, by daily 
experience, that their orders and proclama- 
tions, which were previously issued, have nut 
been regarded according to the real intent of 


the same, but that, notwithstanding the re- 
peated renewals thereoft— 

Many large and spacious pieces of ground, 
even iu the best situated parts of this city, 
remain unimproved, and are held in reserve 
by their possessors and owners either for 
greater projit in the future or for their 
pleasure; 

And therelhy the city is checked tn the growth 


. of tts population in the extension of business 


and in its general prosperity as well as in the 
method and ectent of building; 

And, woreover, neweomers are aot encorer- 
aged heeause such persons cannot procure lots 
tn eligible places at a reasonchle price, 

Aud whereas, despite the previously issued 
proclamations, so many large and spacious 
lots have so been held in reserve either four 
profit or pleasure, because under the former 
proclamations no penalty, tar or forfeiture 
was incurred therehy; 

And since the possessars and owners have 
held the lots for years without any burdeas, re- 
serving them Jor yreater profits in the future, 
or using them at their pleasure for orchards 
ar gardens; 

Whereby building and population as well 
as the commerce and general prosperity of 
their city ure retarded, contrary to the be- 
nevolent intention and meaning of the di- 
rectors of the Privileged company, lorda and 
patrouns of the province, as the first donors 
and grantors of these lots, which was that 
these lots should be built upon in order thav 
the population might be extended, the num- 
ber of inbabitants increased wand the geverul 
prosperity aud commerce of the oity ad- 
vanced, as expressed in the granted g round 





THE STANDARD. 


briefs, together with the accompanying stipu- 
lation that such taves should. be subinitted to 
as should be established by well queltfied per- 
sons or by those duly authorized, 

For the observance und execution of the 
sume the director general and the councilors 
aforesaid having long ago, through their 


sworn surveyor, with the assistance of this | 


municipality, at the time when the streets 
were laid out and arranged, surveved the 
vacant and unimproved lots, and found some 
hundred lots within the walls of this city va- 
cant and unimproved. 

And in order that these lots, according to 
the good intent and meaning of their high 
mightinesses, the directors, and iu conformity 
with the previously issued proclamations, 
may the sooner be built upon (it being very 
certainly unjust that such large and spactous 
lots should be held cither for profit or pleas- 
ure, without being subject to any burden), 

And in order that those who are disposed 
to build may be accommodated with lots 
upon reasonable terms, the director general 
and councilors, in furtherance of the fore- 
going proclamations, by these presents do 

ORDAIN thet ali vacant and unimproved 
lots, as they were long ago surveyed or laid 
out by the surveyor of the director vencral 
and councilors, after the publication and 
signing of these presents, shall be tawved and 
appraiscd, first of all by the possessor uud 
ewner himself, that he may not hereafter 
complain of the undervaluation, and that 
then aslong as the owner shall retain the 
lot or lots, or shall allow them to lie without 
cuusing suitable and tenantable houses to be 
erected thereon, be shall yearly, in two in- 
stullments, pay every fifteenth penning, one- 
half on May day and the other balf on the 
fair duy of this city; the revenue arising 
therefrom to be apphed to the fortification 
of this city aud the repairs thereof. 

And the burgomasters are hereby author- 
ized and commanded, after the publication of 
these presents, to summon the owners of 
these Jots, without any respect of persons, to 
uppear before them at the council house of 
this city to attend to such taxation, and by 
their secretary to make arecord thereof as 
the law directs, and to place the revenue in 
the care of their treasurer, and, in case of a 
dispute or refusal, to ainend such appraisal 
according to their value and the situation of 
the place; provided, however, that the pos- 
sessors and owners, whenever the lots shall 
be appraised by the burgomasters, shall have 
the option either tu pay the aforesuid fif- 
teenth penning, orto give them over at the 
appraised price to the burgomasters for the 
benefit of the city. In the same inanner,also, 
on tbe other band, the burgomasters afore- 
suid shall have the option to take the said 
lots at the appraisal made by the owners 
thereof, on behalf of the city, and to offer 
them for sale tu other persuns who are dis- 
posed to take them at that price, and pre- 
pared to build thereon, in case the owner is 
either unwilling or unable in conformity with 
this proclamation to build) thereon; or, in 
their discretion, the burgomasters may leave 
the lots iu the possession of the owners until 
such lots shall have been built upon by the 
owners or by others, when the said tax, im- 
posed for guod and sufficient reason, on such 
property shall cease. 

And the better to promote immigration iuto 
and the prosperity and strength of this city, 
the director ¢eneral and councilors dv ordain 
und command that from this time forward no 
dwelling house shall be allowed to be erected 
within the walls or gates of this city or with- 
in the jurisdiction of the same, until all the 
lots hereinbefore mentioned shall have been 
suitably built upon. 

This done in the session of the director gen- 
eral and cuuncilors at the fort, New Amster- 
dam, this fifteeuth day of January, A. D. 
1658, P. STUYVESANT, 

(Attest) C. V. RuInen, Sec’y. 

It isa curious fact that in this Dutch 
docmmnent, which has slept among the 
records of the American metropolis for 
two centuries, the most important objects 
of the single tax as now understood, are 
distinctly recognized. Land was with- 
held from use and the growth and pros- 
perity of the city checked thereby; and it 
was seen that a high tax on the value of 
vacant land would eure the evil. But be- 
youd that the truth was pereeived that it 
was “wajust that such large and spacious 
lots should be held either for profit or 
pleasure without being subject to any 
burden,” anda high tax on their value 
was adopted to remove the injustice, And 
that the fax was to be ata bigh rate may 
be seen upon a moment's consideration, 
The appraisement of value was to be 
made by the owner ata figure for which 
he would be willing and ought be com- 
pelled to sell, and upon that the tax was 
fixed at the rate of 1 in 15, or 62, percent 
per annwn, calculated on the appraised 
value, 

But this rescued document is more than 
acuriosity. It directs attention to a fact 
in the history of New York land titles, 
that is a conclusive reply to the woral ob- 
jection that the single tax involves contis- 
cation, However it may be elsewhere, 
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and irrespective of all other considera- 
fions, the land titles of this city are held 
under a distinet provision in the original 
grants that “such faxes should be sub- 
mitted to as should be established by well 
qualified persons or by those duly author- 
ized.” 

The history of these proclamations and 
their influence in building up the city 
wottld inake an interesting contribution, 
as well to the literature of the single tax 
as to the history of New York, and it is 
to be hoped that some one qualified and 
interested will undertake the work, 





SOCIETY NOTES. 


The best suites of rooms in the most expen- 
sive hotels are secured by Atnerican million- 
aires. Mr. Carnegie has a whote floor at the 
Metropole, and the visitors’ list of every big 
hotel bears the name of wealthy und in- 
fluential Americans.—[London  correspond- 
ence New York Sun. 


In a six-by-nine closet in the rear tenement 
at 165 Elizabeth street, Mrs. Michele Simeone 
vas found a couple of weeks ago by a Werld 
reporter, sick and unable to leave her bed. 
Utterly destitute, she depended for subsist- 
euce upon those around her. Her only 
child, a six menths’ old boy, had died a few 
days before. She, of course, bad no means 
to provide for its burial, and its body was 
still lving in a cradle by its mother’s bedside. 
Daylight never enters the place where the 
poor woman lived, for it is a veritable 
closet, without a single window = There is no 
ventilation whatever. The only air whieh 
reaches itis the polluted atmosphere of the 
next rvom, which is in jtself a foul and 
stifling place. Besides the bed and cradle 
the sole article of furniture in the room was 
an old table. There was not a sinvle chair 
and hardly room for one. The neighbors 
gathered around, and one who could speak 
broken English told the poor woman’s 
story. Sbe listened, her eyes heavy and list- 
less, to the recital she could not understand, 
and seized the opportunity the momentary 
light offered to look on her dead child’s face 
ugain. Then the light was carricd away and 
she and it were left together in darkness. 


Frederick W. Vanderbilt's house at the end 
of Bellevue avenue, Newport, is almost: coui- 
pleted. The views obtainable from this house 
surpass all description. The ocean waves 
dash their foam and spray up almost to the 
southera walls, while to the westward can be 
seen Brenton’s Reef Lightship, Beaver Tail, 
Narragansett Pier and Point Judith Away 
to the east the din outlines of the Massachu- 
setts Shore look dike banks of cloud. From 
the east windows of the house the view takes 
in Little Compton, the East river aud Bisteu’s 
poiut, the bathing beach and the cliffs. The 
vessels that sail by can be easily distin- 
guished, aud there isa constantly changing 
panorama in which all the scenes are pic- 
turesque and entertaining. To loll upon one 
of these spacious verandason a hot summer's 
day with a fragrant Havana and iced re- 
freshments at huod ought tu satisfy even the 
capricious tastes of a milltonaire. Nine acres 
of grounds surround the house, which is itself 
avery large granite building, built with a 
lavish disregard of expense and only sur- 
passed by the two Vaaderbilt houses in this 
city. 

A young mun, about. twenty-five years of 
age, good lovking, intelligent and of strony 
physique, tired of the struggle fur existence 
Sunday night, attempted to leave the world 
by taking a dose of morphine at the United 
States hotel. He was discovered und re- 
muved to Chamber street hospital, where the 
proper remedies were applied and his life 
was saved. He said that bis nume wis 
William J Orr; that he was a watchmaker 
by trade, and k ‘iY worked for Jobn Gleason, 
au jeweler, in ©. cago. The latter gave up 
busmess recently aud Orr came to this city 
about two weeks ago, with @2U in his pocket, 
aud put up at the United Stutes hotel. Every 
day since ke bas looked for employment 
among the jewelers of the city, but without 
success. In his boy bood days he followed the 
seu for many years, and he alsvo soughtamonyg 
the ships for a berth, but could not get one. 
He became disccuracged aud determined to 
die.—[New York Star. 


Harry Henderson, a negro, about twenty- 
five years of age, who lives on Esquire street, 
between Thirteenth and Fourteenth, made an 
attempt upon his life yesterday morning by 
tuking an overdose of Jaudanum. He was 
found inp his room in a comotose state and a 
Inessave was sent for De. Trannell, who, after 
working with hima half an hour, restored him 
to consciousness, The mun was despondent 
over his failure to procure work.—{Louisville 
Courier Journil, May 25. 


KRebuking a Kalnifier. 
Rochester Times 

The Henry George theory was based on the 
ussumption that everybody would be made 
rich by taking everybody's property away 
from him) and giving it to somebody else.— 
(Hamilton Daily Spectator. 

That is false, and the joan who wrote it is 
either a fool orukoave. Aman who caunot 
give time to a thorough study of economic 
principles, sulligient at least to tell the truth, 
dues not deserve to be un editur of even a 
dul! Canadian paper, 


Que Huanudred Pounds of © Protected! Pus. 
tutoen (When the FKFarwer Selle) for Que 
Pound of © Protected” Bugar (When be 
Wuye 

Philadelphia Record, 

The “protected farmers in Michigan are 
selliug their “protected” potatoes tur five 
eouts a busbel, und ure paywg nine cease a 
pound for their “protected” sugar. 
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MEN AND THINGS. — 


Close on the heels of the creat Johns- 
town disaster comes the Seattle fire, 
Happily it has invelved littl or no loss of 
life, But it may well be questioned 
Whether, in the fimes we live in, stele a: 
Wholesale destruction of wealth does not 
really involve more human sutfering than 
would a moderate saerifiee of life. Of 
course itis absurd that it should be so. Tt 
is ridiculous that all the wealth in) the 
countey should not be as dust in the 
bakince, compared (oa single human life. 
But it would be still more absurd fora 
people who allow hundreds of men to be 
killed yearly, for the sake of saving the 
vost of safety car couplers—who allow 
thousands of children Co die in New York 
every summer, merely for the want of 
devent houses to live in--if would be ab- 
surd, Tsay, for such a people to pretend 
that a great joss of wealth does not, under 
present conditions, cause more sullering 
than a moderate toss of life. It is one of 
the strongest points in the indictment 
against the present system, that it dues 
make life cheaper than wealth. We have 
brought things to such a pass, that wealth, 
which, with the boundless resourees at 
our command, we should be able to pro- 
duce well nigh as easily as did Aladdin by 
the rubbing of his kuup, is really terribly 
hard to get, while human life is so plenti- 
ful and so cheap that we scarcely think it 
worth preserving, 

Do you call this a slanderon humanity ? 
Well now, look bere, Suppose the niles 
of tenement houses here in’ New York 
were packed) full of voods, instead of 
human beings ? Suppose those little white 
hearses were carrying away silks and sat- 
ins to be buried in the ground instead of 
babies? Honestly now, dom’t you think 
there'd be i good deal more fuss made 
about it? Pdo. And Leuess vou do, too, 
You see, we are used to the little white 
hearses, and the babies dying by hun- 
dreds every week, We have come to 
think that sort of thing inevitable, and 
domt pay much attention to it, It is only 
When some wholesile slaughter, ike that 
at Johnstown, occurs, that we are shocked 
into a temporary realization of the truth, 
that human fife, after all, has a value 
that wealth will ever be too limited to 
MICASULC, 


A correspondent of ‘the New York 
Times, writing from Johnstown, a few 
days after the disaster, tells stranwe sto- 
ries of the manner in which many of the 
survivors have cast away their faith in 
the teachings of Christianity, and repudi- 
ated the worship of the God who is) sup- 
posed to have sent such oan unspeakable 
edlamity upon them. “bP have no further 
use for that book,” oue worn is reported 
to have said, “TP have always tried to be 
aconsistent Christian worn,  P brotght 
upmiy four virls as strictly as Po hid been 
brought up myself, but Tcannot read that 
book any more.” ATL she loved) on earth 
had been taken from her And like 
Rachel mourning for her children, she 
would not be comforted, 


A friend was telling me the other day, 
of aninterview he had with an officer of 
one of the leading life insurance compa- 
nies, “P stippose,” said omiy friend to the 
Official, “that your company has suffered 
considerably by the Jotinstown disaster?" 
eNotat all,” replied the official. “Our 
losses, On the contrary, have been com- 
paratively very light. Men who can af- 
ford to carry policies of life insurance are 
not apt to lose their lives by such disas- 
ters.” The inipression produced on my 
friend’s mind of the officials meaning was 
that well-to-do people would not have 
been likely to expose themselves to the 
danger that has for vears been known to 
be impending over the valley of the Cone- 
miwdel, 


Ptell the story as it was told tome, Tt 
may be true, or it may be only partly 
true, Pdomt believe itis altowether un- 
true, lor it brings to mind what was 
suid by the president of a great insurance 
company, when the advisability of ac. 
cepting risks of ®L00,000 each on single 
lives was being discussed: That rich men 
are exceptionally safe risks. They can 
Ny frome epidemics without difficulty, 
They can seek renewed health at any 
Line by a change of climate. They travel 
hy the safest routes and conveyances, 
They can employ the most expensive 
specialists and can go any distance to con- 
sult them. They take better careol their 
lives, usa@rule, They canuut, of course, 
becure anything like absolute jmmunity 
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from the danevers of civilization, nor from 
mature, wecitents, Ther own reckless- 
Ness may, at times, expose them to special 
dangers, But the fact remains that the 
rich mitn’s life is, to an immense extent, 
sifer than the poor man's life. Tad the 
Conemaugh valley been inhabited by a 
community of tien of mens, the great 
disaster would either never have occurred, 
or would have fond comparatively few 
victims, Rieh men would not have con- 
sented to dive with sucha 
Damoeles as that dam—tnsafe, and foun 
{to be unsafe--hanging over their heads. 
Faney if the conditions had been re- 
versed —if a tot of poor men had wanted 
the dam maintained for the conventence 


of their Giehing, and alot of millionaires 
had been living in the threatened vidley 7 
have made some differ- 


Wouldn't Chat 
ence? Truly, Uthink it would, 


Of the Hives of the thousands who per- 
ished at Johustowh,. society is not geulit- 


less. Svok out the bottom cause of their 
awful fate and you will find it in that 


s-cink crime whieh has robbed 


work for The thousands who died at 
Johnstown did not die merely becwuse 
few rich men bad been careless about the 
preservittion of the dam that held back 
their fishing pond. They died because 
they had been robbed, They died be- 
cause their freedom: bad been stolen from 
them, And I, and you, and all of us are 
guiity of their deaths, 

The World of this city has been pro- 
pounding to several mare or less dis- 
tinsuished and snecessful men of the day 
the question: Whit must a young man 
do to succerd in life? What rules must 
he follow? What principles must he 
cling to? What, inshort, must he do if 
he wants to make his mark upon the 
time? It woes without saying that the 
success to be achieved is, before all, a 
pecuniary success. The World is not try- 
ing to tell men how to become Damiens, 
Tyndalls, and Ericssons, It has an in- 
tense admiration for such men, of course 
—after they have become famous—but it 
docsw’t take nich interest in their youth 
fulenthusiasuis, Whyshould it? Young 
men of that kind wouldn't pay any atten- 
tion to the World's advice, even were it 
offered them; and other young men would 
refuse to buy the World if it filled its col- 
Vnuins with such advice, to the exclusion 
of base ball and racing records aud other 
importances of that sort. 

So the World has been publishing what 
it calls “valuable advice from men who 
have achieved distinguished success,” and 
among the valuable advice is) the advice 
of Colonel Mihott PP. Shepard, the well- 
known son-in-iaw and editor. Mr Shep- 
ard has achieved success—there can't be 
any doubt about that. He has lots of 
money, he publishes a most extraordinary 
and amusing paper, such as probably no 
other man diving would be capable of get- 
ting up, the Presbyterian general assem- 
bly listens and applauds when he addresses 
it, and he is going to Paris us a delegate 
to the International Sunday school con- 
vention, Uo you don't call that being a 
successtul man you must be hard to sat- 
isfy, and Leuess the World isn't specially 
anxious to have you for areader. Colonel 
Shepard calls his advice Sa hint froim 
our experience.” This gives toa double 
Value, Ttbisevident that the things the 
colonel advises the World readers to do 
are the things he bas done himself, dfe 
is writing an autobiography, as well as 
formulating a code of morals, 

“All throngh life,” says Colonel Shep- 
ard, “Lhave tound that a young man man 
nay always sell himself at his own price.” 
~ Now what asotid chunk of wisdom that 
is. The colonel, you see, is viving us 
hints from his own experience. Clearly, 
when he was young, he nuust have sold 
himself at Ads own price, And when vou 
think things over calmly, you must con- 
fess that he brought a very tolerable 
fizure, 


But this ist all Colonel Shepard's 
young man mist do, Putting a high val- 
Vation on himself asa good thing, and a 
necessary thing, but it ismt the only thing 


needful by wlong chalk. dle miust subdue 
Timaself, the colonel assures us, “in the mat- 
tey of appetite, of application for the ac- 


quisition of knowledge, of an unsatisfied 
purpose, of will, of perseverance and 


Aope.” ‘Then, “when he has got himself 


sword oof 


men of 
their heritage of the right to use the 
earth—whieh compels mon to live where 
they don’t want to live, fo engage in oc- 
cupations they don't want to engage in, 
to work for wages they don't want to 


vrocery 





well in hand, he can drive himself in any 
direction, and as faratlong any road as he 


pleases, just as he would drive a tractable 


bul spirited team of horses.” 
There is certain indefiniteness about all 


this, such as students of Colonel Shepard's 


philosophical writings may have noticed 
in others of his utterances. 
stand well enough why a young man who 
takes the colonel for his exemplar should 


have to subdue himself in the matter of 


application for the acquisition of know- 
ledge, as well as in that of unsatisfied 


purpose, The acquisition of knowledge, 
und the satisfaetion of any purpose 


worthy to be called a purpose, are, of 
course, incompatible with that sort of 


success in life that the colonel has 
achieved. Bat why the mischief should 
the voung man be reqaired to subdue hin- 
self in the matters of hope and per- 
severance? Has not the colonel himself 
exercised those virtues? Does he not owe 
to them much of his distinction? I enn- 
nol make it out. 


the application 


the knowledge of the English language, 
But this is pure supposition, unsupported 
by any external evidence. 


9 


“Fourfeen hours a day,” the colonel 
goes on to say—' fourteen hours a day 
of hard work will make any man a 
venius.” He does not in terms advise 
young men to work tourteen hours a day 
—perhips because he has had no personal 
experience in that direction—but he states 
the fact for the benefit of young men am- 
bitious to be veniuses, “And then, as 
with eagle's wings, he can mount over 
any difficulty in the world, no matter how 
passable st may seem to the mole.” 
Theres imagery for yout Then the 
colouel comes back to his advice. *Al- 
Wit\s associate,” he says, “with men who 
are at the top.’ The young man must 
have nothipe todo with underlings. If he 
goes toa bank he should insist on seeing 
the president. If he buys anything ats 
store, it should be from the 
senior partner, The colonel’s experience 
has taught him this. It was in that man- 
ner, presumably, that he worked his way 
up in the world. The chief objection to 
iis that if everybody should try to follow 
itthe ambitious young man would have 
rather a lonely time, because nobody 
would be willing to talk to him, except 
those whom his own principles would for- 
bid him to  assoviate with, Another 
thing the young man must be very par- 
ticular about, is to never deceive any one, 
If he follows this rule, “it will very soon 
become impossible for anyone to deceive 
him.” Colonel Shepard says this, and I 
am bound to suppose he believes it. But 
I think that if the people whom he meets 
in hisown daily walks and taliks shouid 
cease to deceive him for just one single 
day, he would have some very curious 
experiences, 7 

Finally the colonel notifies us that these 
and all other rules of life are ‘tas useless as 
the cerements of mummies dead for 4,000 
years,” without the life-giving principle of 
vital piety; fer without this all other ap- 
parent good will simply be shams and 
masks, Leta young man begin each day 
with the reading of a portion of God's 
holy word, with prayerand thanksgiving, 
followed up by a life of obedience to Goud, 
and he will just as surely be taken care of 
as the undying succession of the flocks of 
the air, from the creation tothe present 
time, have been taken care of by our 
Ileavenly Father. For each young man 
is Of more Value than many sparrows, 

What an iNustration it is of the make 
believe morality of our civilization, that 
the most widely circulated newspaper in 
the country should gravely lay such a 
mess of cant, blasphemy, and nonsense 
before iis readers, And it will not do to 
say that nobody takes Mr, Shepard seri- 


to make its readers laugh. For the 
“principles” so grotesquely laid down by 
the colonel are precisely those that our 
paid teachers of morality are never tired 
of announcing, 


Kugdish, but they do it just the same, 
the 


they will obey 


ing wealth for which they never worked, 


and leisure bought with the sweat of othe 








T can under 


It may be, indeed, that 
this is only the colonels artful way of 
iHustrating his own precepts, by showing 
that among the branches of knowledye 
for the acquisition of 
which he has subdued in his own cise, is 


ously—that the World really only wants 


They do itsomewhat less 
wbsurdly, and veuerally in more decent 





They are not ashamed to tell men that if 
commands of one 
whom they describe as a justice-loving 
God, they will reap a vich reward in being 
permitted lo profit by injustice—in gain- 
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ermen. And they know, even as they do 
this, that it isn't so—that the following of 
Christ’s precepts will bring a young man 
poverty and scorn, not wealth and = hon- 
ors. They know this and they are not 
ashamed, 

One of the duties of the contract di- 
vision of the post office department is to 
provide for the transfer of mails from 
‘uilway stations to post offices in cases 
where that service does not form part of 
the railway company’s centract duty, 
The usual policy of the department is to 
mike as few changes as possible in the 


contractors for this work, for the 
simple reason that as the weight 


of mail matter is constantly increasing, 
a change of contractors would involve an 
increase in the rate of compensation, A 
few days ago, however, it was found that. 
thisanail transfer, in a city of Indiana, 
was not being properly performed by the 
contractor, and a reletting of the contract 
became necessary. The usual advertise- 
ment was made for tenders, and 
the result sheds a light on the = in- 
dustrial situation. Although the amount 
of the contract was only a few 
hundred dolia.s, sixty-three tenders were 
received, being twenty more than any 
similarnadvertisement had elicited before, 
And though the work to be done was 
much greater than when the previous 
contract was made, the successful bidder's 
fivure was just half the amount paid un- 
der the old contract, 

Iwas standing the other day at the 
lower end of Park row, opposite the Her- 
ald building, with my mind half occupied 
with the reading of the Herald bulletin, 
and half-intented on the question whether 
T should spend ten cents at one drug store 
or five cents at another for the soda water 
for which my soul thirsted. It was Thurs- 
day, and Thursday is for me, generally, 


aw dav of contemplative idleness. Tue 
STANDARD goes to press on Tuesday, On 


Wednesday and Thursday I wander 
abroad, eXamining men and things, and 
satisfving myself that the rotatory and 
orbital motions of the earth are proceed- 
ing with proper regularity—much as an 
intelligent mite, with spare time to dispose 
of, might roam about his little world of 
cheese, and wonder if, by any possibility, 
there could be, in all the universe within 
its rind, a more important insect than 
himself. This two days’ inspection of 
earth and its inhabitants ended, T take up 
the burden of life again, and get to work 
spilling ink and spoiling paper. 

And as I stood thus idly before the Her- 
ald bulletin, suddenly became aware of 
wlarums and excursions, There was a 
flourish of a trumpet, a chorus of voices, 
abd a movement of the crowd; and amid 
a volley of execrations from the truck and 
tar drivers on Broadway, a procession of 
two tally ho coaches swept round the Ann 
street corner, and headed for the Battery. 
Both coaches were crowded with passen- 
gers, Each coach had a guard blowing 
horrible discord from a fou:-foot brass 
tube, representing the coaching horn of 
fashionable lite. The excursionists wore 
dlouble-peaked jockey caps of uniform pat- 
tern, And a broad sheet of canvas on each 
coach bore the legend, “Michael J. Ma- 
vinnis Association.” Half a block or so 
behind came a modest open carriage, with 
four passengers, also wearing double- 
peaked striped jockey caps, One of the 
four was a portly gentleman, effusively 
siniling, with a big cigar ip his mouth and 
w dress coat on his back. It was not difli- 
cult to recognize Mr. Maginnis. I had 
never seen him before, but 1 knew him in- 
stinctively as soon as I set eyes on him, 

Well, I got my soda water—no matter 
where—and strolled up town again. <As I 
passed one of the small fashionable parks 
of the east side, I became aware of another 
procession, It wasn’t us extensive as the 
Michael J. Maginnis procession, but it 
Was a heap sight more stylish, A pro- 
cession of two horses, two men, two dogs, 
and one young woman, The two horses 
pulled an open carriage, in which the rest 
of the procession sat and were drawn 
along. The couchman and footman—I 
call him a footman, but he may have been 
a groom, Tam not an expert in such mat- 
ters—ianyhow, the two men wore bottle 
green coats with silver plated buttons, 
short boots with white tops, and the very 
tightest white corduroy or buckskin 
breeches T ever saw on any human beings, 
How they ever got those breeches ov is a 
mystery to me, and how they can ever 
have taken them off again is a greater 
myatery atill, The spaniels wore ribbons 
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round their necks, and the young woman 


had on a lot of apparel whose complica- 
tions and combinations Iam incompetent 
to describe. 

The procession was moving along 
quietly when T first saw it, but it began to 
maneuver almost immediately. First it 
executed a right about face movement, 
and wheeled completely round. This, T 
afterwards discovered, was for the pur- 
pose of bringing the near side of the pro- 
cession next the sidewalk, so that the 
footman might descend with grace and 
comfort, and not be humiliated by having 
to get down in the middle of the street 
and walk around, Then the procession 
halted. There was a one-horse cab— 
quite a plebcian looking vehicte--stand- 
ing in front of a house near by. The pro- 
cession waited patiently for about three 
minutes, till the groom caught the cye 
of the driver of the cab, Then the groom 
made agentle motion with his hand to 
the cab driver, as who should whisper 
softly, “Get out of the way.” The cab 
driver looked puzzled fora minute. The 
evroom continued to beckon gently, and 
his countenance assumed an expression 
of urgeney. At last the cab driver caught 


the idea, gathered up his reins, and 
moved along a door or two, Then the 
procession started again, traveled ma- 


jestically to the place the cab had va- 
nuted, and there drew up beside the pave- 


ment. The footman descended, nimbly, 
but not hurriedly, and — presented 
himself at the door of the carrie. 


The young woman opened a card case and 
took out a ecard, The footmuan extended 
lus hund to take the card. One of the 
spaniel dogs rose up in sudden fury and 
bit that hand. I felt as though [should 
have liked to give that dog a bone. The 
footman’s face was contorted with digni- 
fied anguish, but he took the card, threw 
his right forefinger toward his hat ina 
strictly fashionable manner and trotted 
up the door steps. Tlaving delivered the 
card, he came back to the carriage door 
und whispered something contidentially 
to the young woman, The young woman 
whispered something in reply, and the 
spaniel tried, To regret to say unsuccess- 
fully, to eat another piece of footman, 
Then the footman threw his right 
forefinger toward the brim of his hat 
again and mounted to his seat beside the 
driver. The social function had been 
completed. Miss Maginnis bad made a 
cull—a friendly visit, us the charity 
organization people call it. Time, six 
minutes, The procession moved on again, 
and that was the last I saw of Miss 
Maginnis, her footman, her coachman, 
her horses, and her spaniel dogs, 
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Was it Miss Maginnis? I'm sure I don't 


know. Probably not. But it might have 
been. And whether it was or not, l am 


sure the gentlemen of the Michael J. Magin- 
his association were working for her ben- 
elit, though they dido’t know it, and she 
didn’t know it either, Andin her feeble 
little way she was doing the best she 
could to make life easy for them, though 
she and they were equally ignorant of 
that side of the transaction, For our 
idlers co-operate as inevitably as our work- 
ers, and he who lives by appropriating the 
wealth that others have produced, is forced 
by the logic of circumstances, whether he 
like the thing or lump it, to make that 
sort of stealing just a little more fashion- 
able, and alittle more easy. The Michuwel 
J. Maginnis association, “striking” a cor- 
rupt aud scheming politician for the cost 
of its tally he excursion, and Miss Magin- 
nis, or Miss Anybody Else, making friendly 
visits with her retinue of horses, servants 
and spaniel dogs, ave both the outcome of 
the social system which permits some to 
monopolize the birthright of all, And 
until that gigantic crime be swept away, 
Miss Maginnis and her friends, including 
her spiritual teachers, pastors and masters , 
can do nothing to mend matters, though 
they strive never so energetically, and 
with never so much purity and single- 
ness of purpose. Evil cannot be twisted 
into good, The only way to bring good 
to pass is by uprooting evil. 
T. L. M’Creapy, 
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The Foundations of Protected Greed Are 
Being Supped. 
New York Telegram, 

While Mr. Cieveland lives he will be the 
patural embodiment of the tard? issue, But 
Iv Is hob the Man of Destiny” which the pru- 
tected Munopulists have to fear, but the issue 
of destiny which he started, He simply un- 
ebained the torrent, but the twrrent is pow 
beyoud bis or uny other man's coutrol, Jt 
gathers strength as it tows, Its sleut waters 
wre sapping the foundations of protected 
greed, undermining the strong bulwarks of 
Injustice and wushing down the wrecks of 
supbistry by which their walla are propped, 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie discusses the so- 
cial question in the North American. Re- 
view for June, and settles it, once for all, 
“IT believe,” he says, ‘“Loffer the true so- 


lution.” My. Carnevie's self-confidence is 
sublime, And [don’t say this by way of 


disparagement, Though itis not at all 
likely—indeed it is manifestly impossible 
—(hat every man who believes in himself 
should be right, i¢ is nevertheless toler- 
ably certain that every man who is right 
does believe in himself. So he ought to. 
For if he doesn’t he may be pretty certain 
that nobody else will, Mr. Carnegie has 
studied the problem, and reached wa con- 
clusion that sutisties bis own mind. Fe 
would not be the man of action and af- 
fairs that he is, if he felt any lack of eon. 
fidence that his solution is the right one. 


Mr. Carnegie begins his study of the 
social problem with a somewhat rapid re- 
view of the situation and the causes that 
have led to it. Therapidity is excusable, 
from bis point of view, because things as 
they are are as they are and there is no 
use saying anything more about it. We 
may not like them, it is true. But that 
has nothing to do with the matter, There 
they are, and we can’t change them. “Ob- 
jections to the foundations upon which 
society is based”—so Mr. Carnegie ass: res 
us—“are not in order, because the condi: 
tion of the race is better with these than 
it has been with any others which have 
been tried. 2.0. 0.) We mightas well 
urge the destruction of the highest exist- 
ing type of man because he failed to reach 
our idealas te favor the destruction of 
Individualism, Private Property, the Law 
of Accumulation of Wealth, and the Law 
of Competition; for these are the highest 
results of human experience, the soil in 
which society so far has produced the best 
fruit, Unequally or unjustly, perhaps, as 
these laws sometimes operate, and imper- 
fect as they appear to the idealist, they 
are, nevertheless, like the highest type of 
man, the best and most valuable of all 
that humanity has accomplished. It is 
clear that Mr. Carnegie is pretty well sat- 
isfied with things as he finds them. It is 
clear also that he hasn’t much confidence 
in idealism, And yet, IT venture to say, 
When he wants a piece of machinery built 
for any one of his wealth-producing  es- 
tablishments, he prefers to have it made 


‘from a working drawing, and not by rule 


of thunk, 


Mr. Carnegie’s theory of things as they 
are is that society enjoys certain benefits 
and has to pay the price for them. “The 
poor enjoy what the rich could not be- 
fore afford. What were the faxuries have 
bevome the necessarics of life. The Ta- 
borer has now more comforts than the 
farmer had a few venerations avo, The 
farmer has more luxuries than the land- 
lord had, and is more richly clad and bet- 
ter housed. The landlord has books and 
pictures raver, and appointments more 
artistic, than the king could then obtain.” 


The price we pay for this salutary change 
is, no doub;, great. We assemble thousands 
of operatives in the factory, in the mine, and 
in the counting house, of Whom the employer 
can know little or nothing, and tao whom the 
employer is little better than a myth. All 
intercourse between them is ut an end. 
Rigid castes are formed, and, as usual, 
mutual ignorance breeds mutual distrust. 
Each custe is without sympathy for the 
other, aud ready to credit anything disparag- 
ing in regard to it. Uuder the law of com. 
petition, the employer of thousands is forced 
into the strictest ecunomies, among which the 
rates paid to labor gure promiuently, and 
often there is friction between the employer 
andthe employed, betweea capital and ta- 
bor, between rich and poor. Human society 
loses homogeneity, 

The price which society pays tor the law of 
competition, like the price it: pays for cheup 
coforts aud luxuries, is also great; but the 
advantages of this law are also greater still, 
for it is to this law that we owe our wonder- 
ful material development, which brings im- 
proved conditions in its train. But, whether 
the Jaw be benigu or not, we must say of it, 
as We say of the change in the conditions of 
men to which we have referred: It is here: 
we cannot evade it; no substitutes for it have 
been found; and while the law may be some- 
times bard for the individual, it is best Cor 
the race, because it insures the survival of 
the fittest in every departinent, We accept 
aud weleome, therefore, as conditions to 
which we must accommodate ourselves, great 
inequality uf eavironment, the concentration 
of business, industrial and commercial, in the 
hounds of a few, and the law of competition 
between these, as being notonly beneficial, 
but essential for the futore progress of the 
race, Having uccepted these, it follows that 
there must be yxreat scope fur the exer- 
cise of special ahility im the merchant 
aud iv the wanafacturer whe has to eun- 
duct affairs upon a creat seale. That 
this talent for organization and inan- 
agement is rare amoug men is proved by 
the fact that it invariably secures for its 
possessur enorauus rewards, uo muller where 
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or under what laws or conditions. The ex- 
perienced in affairs always rate the man 
whose services can be obtained as a partner 
as not ouly the first consideration, but such 
as to render the gqtrestiou of his capital 
searcely worth considering, for such men 
svon create capital; while without the special 
talent required, capital soon takes wings, 
Such meu become interested in firtns or cor- 
porations using millions; and estimating only 
simple interest to be made upon the capital 
invested, itis inevitable that their income 
must exceed their expenditures, wud that they 
mnust accumulate wealth, Nor is there any 
middle ground which such men cau occupy, 
becnuse the great manufacturing or commer- 
cial concern which does not earn at least in- 
terest upon its oapital soom becumes bank- 
rupt. It must either go forward or fall be- 
bind—to stand stilligitnpossible. [61s a condt- 
tion essential for its successful operation that 
it should be thus far profitable, and even that, 
in addition to interest on capital, it should 
muke protit. Itisa law, as certain as any of 
the others named, that wen possessed of this 
peculiar talent for affairs, under the free 
play ef economic forces, must, of necessity, 
suon be in receipt of more revenue than can 
be judicious y expeaded uyon themselves; 
and this Jawis us beneficial fur the race as 
the others. 

And having. thus taken stock, so to 
speak, of things as they are—having sur- 
veyed the industrial universe and seen 
that it is yood—Mr,. Carnegie goes on to 
tell us what be thinks is the real social 
problem that is pressing for solution, 
Simply this: What shall our rich men do 
with their money. When that is settled 
pretty much all that can be done for 
humanity will have been done, Mr, Car- 
newie is satisfied that he knows how to 
settle it. Clearly we haven't lone to wait 
for the millenium. ©The only question 
with which we have to deal,” Mr Car- 
negie informs us, is: “What is the proper 
mode of administering wealth after the 
laws upon which civilization is founded 
have thrown it into the hands of the 
few?” 

Mr. Carnegie points out that there are 
only three ways in which our rich men 
can dispose of their wealth. They can 
bequeath it to their families; they can 
leave it for public purposes; or they can 
administer it for the benefit of the com- 
munity during their own lives, OF these 
three ways he is satisfied that the third is 
the one that should beadopted. Ile points 
out that wealth has its cares as well as its 
delights, and that the rich man who leaves 
to those dependent on him more than a 
modest competence, is apt to work an in- 


jury where he would confer a benelit. Tle | 


alludes briefly to the many instances in 
which wealth bequeathed for public pur- 
poses has been diverted from the uses for 
which it was intended by the testators. 
And then, turning to the consideration of 
the third way, he draws aglowing picture 
of the possibilities that would fellow its 
adoption: 

There remains, then, only one mode of usiug 
great fortunes, but in this we have the true 
antidote for the temporary unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth, the reconciliation of tbe ricn 
vod the poor—a reign of barmony—anvuther 
ideal, dilfering, indeed, from that of the com- 
mun'st in requiring only the further evolution 
of existing couditions, not the total overthrow 
of our civilization. {tu is founded upon the 
present tmnost intense individualism, and the 
race is prepared to put it in practice by de- 
srees wWheuever it pleases. Under its sway 
we shall bave an ideal state, in which the sur- 
plus wealth of the few will become, in the 
best sense, the property of the many, because 
administered for the common good, and this 
Wealth, pussing through the hands ol the few, 
cun be made & much more potent force 
fur the elevation of our race than if it had 
been distributed in small sums to the people 
themselves. Even the poorest can be made 
to see thi, and tu agree that great sums gath- 
cred by some of their fellow citizens wud 
spent for public purposes, from which tne 
masses reap the principal benetit, are more 
valuable to them than if scattered aumuony 
them through the cuurse of mupy years in 
trifiag amuunts. 

It seems that Mr, Carnegie does believe 
in idealism, after all—when the idealist 1s 
Andrew Carnegie. His ideal is a state of 
society in which the poor shall labor con- 
tentedly under the superintendence of the 
wiser rich, who in turn will orake things 
upto them by judiciously aduiinistering 
their fortunes for the public benefit. Mr, 
Carnegie’s coke burners, and steel rail 
makers, and other dependents, for ex- 
amyle, will labor happily and tranquilly 
at their several vocations, without any 
strikes or other nonsense of that kind, 
while Mr, Carnegie himself goes olf on a 
coaching tour through Great Britain, or 
in some other manner illustrates the 
triumph of democracy before the aris. 
tocracy of Europe, And jn return Mr, 
Carnegie will found and inaintain schools 
and colleges, and hospitals, aud other ine 
stitutions forthe benefit of the working 
class of Braddock and other places, Mr, 
Carnegie and his fellow miiliiouaives, in 
short, will be the general digesters or 
trausnutators of wealih—-the stomachs, 
as it were, of the community, Tt really | 
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is a very beautiful ideal, The only trouble 
is, that it would be just as beautiful uf, in- 
stend of Mr, Carnegie and other bhene(i- 
cent wealth owners, a gang of scientific 
and enlightened robbers were put at the 
head of affairs. As beautiful, that is, from 
the working people's point of view—of 


}eourse Mr, Carnegie wouldn't like it so 


well, 

It seems to me Mr. Carnegie has devel- 
vped from an ardent democrat into a pret- 
ty enthusiastic aristocrat. [fis ideal so- 
ciety is really an oligarechy—-in which the 
roverning class, instead of being com- 
posed, as of old, of experts in the use of 
the sword, will be made up of experts in 
the use of workingmen., It's a sad sur- 
render for the author of “'Prinmphiant 
Democracy,” and yet, in a certain way, it 
iNustrates Mr. Carnegie’s hard conimon 
sense, For grant what he believes—that 
things as they are are as they ought to 
be—tnd the oligarchy he dreams of will 
be society’s only refuge from the paralysis 
of socialism, or the awful agony of bloody 
revolution, And it is’ precisely on that 
ground that Europe justifies ler monar- 
chies and aristocracies, Tf it were not for 
their benelicent and restraining influences, 
weare told, the proletariat would raise 
the deuce and all with things. Mr Car- 
nevie and Bismarck would get along well 
together, 


T think the trouble with Mr. Carnegie 
is that he mistakes the situation, The so- 
cial problem is not a question of what 
shall be done about Andrew Carneyie’s 
wealth, The real question is, Whit shall 
be done about other men’s poverty 2 Some- 
thing aust be done about it. TE don't want 
to be rude to Mr. Carnegie, but his apol- 
ogy for things as they are is all nonsense. 
Itis literally not sense. Things as they 
are are not as they ought to be. Society 
has no more right than Mr. Carnegie bin- 
self to buy anything with a price, if the 
price js to be the denial of justice to any 
manormen. If cheap caticoes and Water- 
bury watches are not to be hud save by 
herding the men who make calicoes and 
Waterbury watches into tenement houses 
and hovels, then we ought to do without 
them. To dispute that is to justify the 
robber who breaks into the rich man's 
house, because he wants the wealth con- 
tained init and knows no other way to 
getit. Batisa’t it absurd for a mian like 
Andrew Carnegie to come before us, 
gravely announcing that the only way for 
society to advance in wealth production is 
to give the men whose labor produces 
wealth as little wealth as possible. 

Oh, Andrew Carnegie! Andrew Carne- 
gie! You call yourself. a captain of in- 
dustry, and you really ave a captain of 
industry, too. You are one of the men 
to whom nature has given a talent for co- 
ordinating industry—one of those who 
know how to handle and use to best ad- 
runtage the great human machinery of 
production, You have learned how to 
direct the movements of a great indus- 
trial army so that every man in its ranks 
shall co-operate with every other man— 
makeevery other man’s work a little more 
eflicient. The joy of life to you is not 
the mere accumulation of wealth, but the 
overcoming of dilficulties—the solving of 
the problems of production, It is) the 
ardor of the conflict with nature that you 
feel—the dust of the great batth: for the 
subduing of the earth that delights you. 
A captain of industry! You glory in the 
title, It is more to you than all your 
millions. Well, now, tell me what you 
think of a captain who Jets his army fight 
in fetters and will not raise aw band to 
strike the fetters off. That is what you 
are doing, And you ought to beashamed 
of it, 


You make steel rails. You bend your 
mind to study how best the labor of ten 
thousand men can be co-ordinited, so 
that steel rails shall be produced with the 
application of the least possible amount 
of labor te the raw nucteriias of Che earth. 
You tave little difficulty in dotug that. 
With years of labor and experience you 
have built apa great industrial machine 
that you manage with consummate skill, 
But what is the probleut that constantly 
confronts you and will wot be solved? 
Isn't it this: Tlaw to peta market for 
your rails’ You foolish captain, Can't 
yousee that the market for your rails is 
litnited, nat because meu don't maid steel 
riuils, bat because they cant afford to 
buy them. Can't you see that the prob- 
lem: How cain they be enabled to af- 
ford to buy them, is the problem that you 
have got to solve, if you want to be in- 
deed uw great captain of industry? Can't 
you see which way to louk for the solu. 
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tion? Can't you see that the reason why 
men cant word to buy your rails is) be- 
sause they can’t pet work and wages? 
Can't you see that men are eager to work, 
but that something prevents then? Find 
out what that something is, and join 
hands with Chose who are trying to abol- 
ish it.and then, indeed, you miay make 
your mark pon the age as the noblest 
captain of industry the world has ever 
known! 


Oh, Andrew Carnegie! TTave you so 
little contidence'in your own abilities, that 
you fear to head an army of freemen, in- 
stead of a horde of slaves? Can you call 
yourself an individualist, and not blush to 
see your fellow men forbidden to work 
Without other men’s permission? An 
apostle of competition, aren't you ashamed 
toskulk behind a protee tive tari? A 


believer in’ democracy, don't your 
cheeks burn as you contemplate your 
own idea oof  society—a few rich 


men oon top, distributing gifts, and all 
the rest of mankind standing humbly and 
ovedicntly below ? You have seized your 
ehance and have improved it nobly, Are 
you gong fo make if the ann and object 
of your life to lessen the opportunities of 
other men? Haw tnuel nobler—bhow 
much worthier a true man of the people— 
to strive to increase, instead of diminish- 
ing them! You ace eloquent about the 
duties of the rich toward their fellow 
men, Think what those duties really 
wre! T. L. PCRRADY. 
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SOME FOREIGN ITEMS. 

There have lone existed in Germany and 
elsewhere secieties for collecting civar ends 
—the tips cut off to permit of suction on 
lighting, and the parts left when the smoker 
dare not proceed further out of merey to bis 
tuustacthe, Tt is customary to have boxes for 
preserving these remnants on the tables of 
botel smoking rooms, us well as ino private 
houses. They are collected at given times 
and sold to the manufacturers, who make 
saulf of them, or cut thearup after a kindly 
steeping for smoking mixtures. Their price 
woes to orphan institutions or olher charities, 
Now the news reaches the Neweastle Chroni- 
cle that an organization of the kind, and that 
ona prand scale, bas just been started) in 
Sweden. The queen is president, and young 
ladies and ceutiemen throughout the country 
are members. Fathers aud) brothers and 
sWeebhearts are to be prayed not to throw 
away cigar ends. These are to be gathered 
from the streets, The money to be got for 
the product will nourish and educate 500 
children. 


A French scientist says that, allowing five 
acres for each inhabitant, Hurope has room 
for 115,000,000 more people, Africa for 1,256,- 
000,000, Asta 1,402,000,000, OQeeanin for 515,- 
000,000, and America for 2,000,000,000, And 
yet some people talk about the world getting 
over-crowded! 


There was an amusing little ‘encounter at 
uw dinner table at which Mr. John Morley was 
a® uest nob many nishts ago. A good natured 
but very tory peeress was discussing the 
home rule question, and, by a curious acci- 
dent, being quite ignorant of Mr. Morley’s 
personality, proceeded to sum himiupin polite 
but very forcible language. “Now, there is 
that Mr. Morley,” she went on, “Loam told 
he is ® inest charming min persoually, but he 
is quite a revolutionary character. Why, I 
fully believe be as as bad as those horrid: peo- 
plean France a hundred years ago.” ‘My 
dear Lady ——-," was the repey, “all that you 
say nay be quite true, but will you allow me 
to remind you that my neighbor on my left- 
hand side is Mr. Joho Morley bimself—-{Loa- 
don Star. 

Mr. Gioschen, the English minister of finance, 
has proposed a uew estate duty which mneans 
something like an income tax. One of the 
provisions im the proposed liw was that 
landed estates should be taxed ou ther “prin- 
cipal” value. Come to find out what this 
term means it sevens thav the idea is to tax 
lunded estates on a value proportionate to 
the income actually derived from them, not 
proportionate to their real potential value, 
Thus aman who held a “castle” and four or 
five thousand aeres whieh produced uo in- 
come world pay little or no tux, white a fae- 
tory owner would pay a heavy one, 


The ancient dapanese custom of hari-kari, 
or happy dispatch, has received a set-back, 
For centuries it: bus been the custom for ofMfl- 
cinls of high rank, whotmay have offended 
their sovereign, ta disembowel themselves 
Upon intimation fram the nikade, Not long 
avo an old and trusted «ftleial wounded the 
feeljags of the monureh, aud the next day an 
offleer broueht him the fatal sword, a mag- 
nilicent weapon, merasted with rare jewels, 
The culprit: received the sword, packed bis 
Valuables, and took the steamer for Havre ea 
route to Pious, where he sold the sword of 
honor for six thousand pounds sterling. —(Lon- 
don Truth. 

At the Armagh, Trelind, quarter sessions, a 
short time ago, an old inan tamed FPrapeis 
Fi-apatric, having been fouud guilty of steal- 
inv a pair ot boots, was sentenced by Judy 
Kisbey tu ten yeurs’ penal servitude, . 
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WHAT A COUNTRY GIRL SAW IN THE 
CITY. 


IT spent a month lately in New York, 
and since my return to this quiet New 
England town Tooam often asked what 
Towas most impressed with in the 
great city, if being my first visit: there, 
In reply f, of course, fall fo deseribing the 
wonderful sights Tsiaw, yet on veftection | 
think Ido that because if is expected of 
me, The truth is the pieture T mentally 
review the offenest is that of the house in 
which [had lodgings, Not thatthe house 
itself was especially noteworthy, but that 
one class of its occupants presented to me 
aw problem in social life which IT cannot 
easily dismiss from my mind, Tt was the 
servant class. 

The house was of four stories and a 
basement, two rooms in width front and 
rear, The landlady was a gentlewoman 
of decayed fortunes, who had been edu- 
cated to regard servants as a breed of 
domestic beasts of burden—irresponsible 
and unteachable beings, having the unde- 
veloped minds of young childven) but en- 
dowed with the physical powers of work 
animals, 

On the day of our arrival my aunt and 
TI were admitted to the house by a strap- 
ping woman of thirty, who made no reply 
to our inquiry for the Jady of the house, 
but, affer a stare at us, motioned us into 
the parlor, and disappeared down the 
back stairway, The landlady soou ap- 
peared, received us, and in sending: us to 
our rooms put us in charge of a slow, stu- 
pid girl, who drawled “yes,” or “no” in 
answer fo the questions we found 1 neces- 
sary to ask in installing ourselves, 

The next morning occurred the first 
event in the serics that awakened in my 
mind the problem T have mentioned. The 
landlady entered our room and informed 
my aunt and me that the big woman had 
had a friendly call the evening before 
from hee cousin, a chambermaid in ia 
hotel, that the two had taken a convivial 
glass together, and that the task of un- 
burdening themselves of their fund of 
fresh gossip and ancient stories had kept 
them up until 2 o'clock. The big woman 
had then gone off to see her friend toa 
street car, wearing a fine cloak belonging 
to the landlady, and had not yet returned, 
The landlady declared she was much dis- 
tressed not only at the Joss of her car- 
ment but at the thought of the evil in- 
fluence the character of the big woman 
might have on that of her other irl, who, 
she said, was a real innocent young crea- 
ture. 

A little while afterward my aunt and I 
went out on a sight-seeing tour, The first 
thing that we saw out of the ordinary 
was our big woman supporting herself 
against an area fence and declaiming to a 
crowd. Her black hair was disarranged 
and her face was a violent red. Her 
language was not choice. She saw us, 
and fora moment we were frightened, 
But to our surprise she turned her face 
away and hung her head. 

When we reached the house after our 
day’s journeying about town we were ad- 
mitted by the sinall, stupid girl, She be- 
gan talking volubly to us at once. Ilooked 
at her to find out what had loosened her 
tongue, and I saw that her eyes were 
“swimming in her head.” The landlady 
soon tapped af our room door, and con- 
fided to us the pleasant information that 
both her girls were down in the kitchen 
intoxicated. The big woman had returned 
without the cloak, but she had reeled a 
little, smelled strongly of rum, and had a 
flask in her pocket. Her example had had 
a ruinous effect on the other girl, Would 
she not discharye them? N-no; she hardly 
knew. Good girls were scarce! 

In. some way, however, a change came 
about in the down-stairs dynasty. The 
next day a gray-haired woman with a 
young face reported rather tardily to at- 
tend to our room, She bade us good morn- 
ing and then talked. Before she quit the 
room she had related much family history 
aud many bits of personal reminiscence, 
feeling no discouragement when my aunt 
and { interrupted her several times to 
speak to each other in a tongue she did 
not understand. In the course of the 
morning, the landlady happened to pass 
by our door when it was open, She stops 
ped, just for a moment she said, to s: 
that she had got a new girl, the other two 
having gone without warning, For rough 
work she had hired a boy, with whom she 
hoped to have less trouble than with girls, 
Before leaving, she gave us detailed in- 
formation with respect to hired help in 
general and her own experiences in that 
respect in particular, 

The talkative girl--she of the youth. 
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ful countenance and gray hair—re- 
mained in the house a week, telling 
us, however, the third day that she 
should leave as soon as she could claim 
wages, Her life was a round of pleasant 
calls, for her, on the lodgers, Each room 
in turn was visited, a few touches of the 
broom given it, a few attempts at restor- 
ing order out of chaos made, and 
then a steady stream of talk was turned 
on the lodger unless he or she found 
security in flight. Tfer favorite topic was 
her honesty. Her reputation in this re- 
spect, however, one day met with a rude 
shock, the effects of which continued for 
an interesting quarter of an hour, My 
aunt missed her gold watch just after the 
girl had left the room. She quickly 
searched for it in every place where she 
usually laid it or put it away. T inter- 
viewed the girl, who had gone meanwhile 
to an upper story, told her that the watch 
Was missing, and reminding her of the 
fact that she had not yet been downstairs 
since it had disappeared, told her she had 
better not try to go down until it was 
found, as if she did so her precious repu- 
tation for honesty might be injured. 
Would she not please just assist us in our 
hunt for the watch? She obeyed cheer- 
fully. My aunt and I found it convenient 
to adjourn to the hallway for a moment 
while the girl rummaged and searched. 
Then my aunt returned, opened her jew- 
elry box, and there was the watch! The 
girl was overjoved that it had been found. 
Her reputation for honesty was saved. 

I had not seen the boy the landlady had 
spoken of, but I had once or twice ob- 
served a hoodlum-like fellow slouching 
about the lower hallway since she had 
told us of the advent of the boy. One 
morning, about a week after she had en- 
gayed him, she suddenly made her ap- 
pearance in our room and said he had 
disappeared, taking with him valuables 
belonging to her that she was little able 
to lose. She only knew that his name 
was “Charles,” and had not asked him 
for references, He never was heard of 
ugain. 

The gray haired talker was prompt. in 
leaving when she promised, For one 
brief day after she left there flitted 
about the halisa smart, black-eyed girl, 
Who was not heard of afterward, except- 
ing that the landlady dropped the remark 
that some girls were above their busi- 
ness. Next in thearena appeared a small, 
thin old German woman, who plodded 
long at her work and spoke but. little. 
By this time the problem had awakened 
my curiosity, and 1 wanted more light on 
it. In response to some expressions of 
sympathy this woman told me that she 
had immigrated to this country with her 
husband many years ago, They had 
been successful; accumulating some ten 
thousand dollars, and liviug in a good 
neighborhood for a long while. Her hus- 
band fell sick, however, went back to 
Germany with her seeking better health, 
came to this country again, and went 
back still another time, and died, leaving 
nothing. She might perhaps get a little 
aid from his people should she ask it. 
But, thank God, she could work! 

Somehow an antipathy grew up be- 
tween thisGerman woman and _ the land- 
lady. The latter had rules—-when she 
could enforce them, No servant should 
speak while she was speaking. None 
should have company, male or female, 
None should use the front staircase. One 
day I found her having an altercation 
with our dressmiker, a young woman of 
whom I stood in some awe—she knew the 
fashions, etiquette, the city shops, the 
theatres, the great folks of society, and 
many other things going to make up a 
modern girl’s education. And the land- 
lady had actually reminded her that serv- 
ants must go up the back stairs! There 
was an explosion of fireworks right there 
that did honor to the centennial times 
und the spirit of American independence. 

Well, the old German woman had her 
independent notions, too, They cost her 
her place. She packed up and went off 
looking very respectable. She was will- 
ing to work, but unwilling to bend her 
pride, She was very poor, I think she 
must have been nearly seventy years of 
we, 

Two new girls now made their appear- 
ance simultaneously, One was a woman 
of perhaps thirty-five, She had a good 
countenance, Her features were regular, 
her eyes especially fine. Her frame was 
strongly made. She had undoubtedly 
been once a tine looking brunette, But 
how worn and pale she was now, how 
weak, apparently. She had a deep- 
seated cough, J sympathized with this 
girl the moment I saw her, Perhaps J 
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showed it too quickly, Atany rate, when 
I asked her about her health, she re- 
mained silent a moment, then looked at 
me without a change of expression, and 
sinply said that she had a cough, There 
was enough in her action to let me kuow 
I was not at liberty to ask her questions. 
She went about slowly—she was not 
strong enough to move quickly-—but she 
did her work perfectly well. She seemed 
to perform her duties mechanically, never 
smiling, not humming a tune, nor ex- 
hibiting distress, She spoke to no one 
without being spoken to, and answered 
all questions in monosyllables, gently. 
She left on one’s mind the impression that 
she was suffering stoically, perhaps with 
no religion to comfort her-—certainly with 
no faith in human nature, Her past life 
was her own secret. Her future—no one 
was invited to show any interest in that. 
Tmight have remained in ignorance re- 
garding her, bad it not been for the land- 
lady’s habit of stopping at our room door 
to talk a little. The girl had been a fur 
worker. She had made fair wages, but 
her sister had been sick a long time and 
then died, and that had taken her earn- 
ings. She herself had had a cough for 
nearly @ year, and had lived in a little 
room down town alone. She had been 
obliged to give up her work last fall. 
The landlady said she believed she was 
almost starved when she came to the 
house, as she had eaten ravenously for 
several days after her arrival. 

The other girl was a green young thing 
lately arrived from England, a heavy- 
faced girl, with an abundance of hay col- 
ored hair and superfluous layers of flesh, 
The landlady took much pleasure in in- 
forming us that she intended training that 
lump of inexperience. It would be her 
delight to teach the girl the thousand and 
one things she did not know about house- 
keeping, and then be envied in the pos- 
session of a polished household jewel. 
The girl sulked about for two days and 
then suddenly left, saying the place was 
too lonely; she had always been used to 
living in families where there were young 
men, 

When my aunt and I came away the 
girl with a cough was yet in the house, 
still quiet and gentle and mysterious. 
She was assisted by a colored girl, a fat, 
good natured soul, whose noisy laughter 
and chatter disturbed people at all hours 
of the day. The landlady regarded her 
with a mingling of fear and antipathy; 
she was so crude, ugly and}slatternly. 
She said of her: “If she ever falls against 
the wall she will stick.” 

The problem on which my mind is en- 
gaged is not the petty one of what caused 
the coming and going of the servant wo- 
men at that house. We have poor people 
in our town, of course. But they 
have sympathy, care when they are 
sick, little jobs given them to keep them 
going, and really in the last extremity 
the almshouse is not so bad as it might 
be. The church societies attend to the 
organized relief, and public sentiment 
and opinion has a good deal to do in miti- 
gating the evils of poverty. Ido not ex- 
pect the poor to be contented with such a 
lot, but I think they escape the horrors 
of the poor in the cities. My brief ex- 
perience in New York has set me to 
thinking and asking questions. Those 
women I saw—some degraded, some fool- 
ish, some as good as the best—are they 
not fair specimens of thousands floating 
about among the swarms of the city poor, 
seeking their bite and shelter? I am 
afraid from what I hear and read that 
they are. What is to relieve their con- 
dition, what prevent more thousands 
from falling to their level? I know there 
are many institutions founded and main- 
tained by generous men and women 
where such people may find a helping 
hand. But I will not be told that that is 
enough, The existence of masses of such 
poor men and women is evidence of a 
disease which cannot be cured by such 
means. Their poverty is that of body, 
mind, soul. Their wretchedness is life- 
long, horrible. Their deprivations are 
those of the savage, yet they live in sight 
of wealth and with every mark of civili- 
zation about them, 

What most deeply impressed me with 
the city was its poor, The idea that will 
not leave me is that their poverty is not 
all their fault aud that it should not 
exist, KATHERINE WIT, 

» Vermont, June 1. 











A General Meyement to Reduce Wages. 
St, Louis Age of Stee), 
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Paper as tough as wood is suid to be made 
by mixing chloride of zine with the pulp in 
course of manufacture. 


New Process of Making White Lend. 

A new process forthe manufacture of white 
lead has, after lengthened experiments, been 
invented and patented by the well-known 
Scotch chemist, Mr. J. B, Hannay, FR. S. BL 
The invention bids fair to completely revolu- 
tionize this tmportaut industry. As a matter 
of fact, there has heretofore been practically 
very little change made in the method of man- 
ufacture for several oenturies, and the so- 
called improvements have turned out in al- 
most every case disappointing. By the old 
method of manufacture, lead ore must first 
be converted into pig Jead, then retined, de- 
silverized, and made into thin sheets, and 
lastly, placed in sacks and submitted to the 
action of acetic acid, carbonic acid, and air. 
After about three months’ action the lead is, 
to a large extent, converted by the fumes of 
the acid into crusts of white lead (carbonate 
of lead), which, after being ground to powder, 
lixiviated, and dried, forms the white 
lead of commerce, the entire — pro- 
cess occupying about four months. 
During the process the lead is contained in 
small dishes, which require a vreat amount of 
handling, and 1s cheap labor is required, wo- 
men are employed. All the salts of lead are 
poisonous, but by far the most virulent of 
them is the carbonate. Like mercury lead 
can poison through the pores of the skin, and 
the result of its frequent handling is a species 


of rheumatism, paralysis aud death, which is 


almost invariably resultant upon a second 
seizure of the disease of lead poisoning. The 
women who have once suffered from the dis- 
ease will never again be received in a factory 
by the owners, but they often change their 
names and residences and seck new employ- 
ment, only tu be avain taken with the malady 
and become hopeless invalids or die. Mr. 
Hannay uses “galena” or the crude lead ore, 
as it comes from the mine, and by a simple 
oxidation by air produces white Jead of the 
finest quality in the course of «a few hours. in- 
stead of months as heretofore. The process 
is, in fact, perfectly continuous, for as the 
men are shoveling the ore into the furnace at 
oue end the pumps are drawing the wet white 
lead at the other, so that this method of man- 
ufacture may be said to be practically instan- 
taneous, while the whole process requires no 
skilled labor, and all the danger of lead poi- 
soning, which has hitherto proved such aw 
scourge to operatives, is averted. By the old 
process the cost of producing a tou of white 
lead was quite £16 and the product wus sold 
by the manufacturer for £18 10s per ton. By 
Mr. Hannay’s process a ton of infinitely su- 
perior white lead can be produced for under 
£10, and the white lead thus manufactured 
hus been extensively purchased at prices rang- 
ing as high as £28, 


Ozone. 

Ozone—active oxygen—is believed to bea 
product of plant life, especially, according to 
Dr. Anders, the product of opening blossoms. 
As ozone is believed to be the arent which de- 
stroys the germs of disease, or perhaps pre- 
vents their active development, the relation 
of plants to the public health assumes a new 
interest. There was a marked deficiency of 
ozone in the atmosphere at Marseilles during 
the existence of cholera there, and in one 
hospital where artificial ozone Was provided 
the death rate was low. The fatality was 
found to he greatest always in proportion to 
the smallest amount of atmospheric ozone. 
The influence of a thunder shower on vegeta- 
tion is well known to be wonderful, and it 1s 
said that after thunder showers the atmos- 
phere always presents a marked addition to 
Its ozone, and instances are given where 
epidemics at once ceased after thunder 
showers, The atmospheric fragrance so per- 
ceptible after «a summer thunder shower is 
referred to the increase of uzone. The belief 
becoming prevalent that pine forests aid in 
the production of ozone does not find sup- 
port. It is well known that the terrible 
yellow fever scourge of a few years 
ago was just as prevalent if” not 
more so in sume of the thickly growing 
pine regions of southwestern Mississippi as 
elsewhere, There is more ozowe in a pine 
forest than in the open, but this is attributed 
to the greater presence of moisture in the air 
and uot to any influence direct from the pine 
trees. Humidity with a high temperature 
seems to be particularly favorable to the ex- 
istence of ozone. Humidity under a low tem- 
perature bas no iuflueuce whatever. A moist 
and cool climate may be unsalubrious, but wv 
warm, moist one much healthier than has 
generally been supposed. The exact manner 
in which ozone acts in favor of health is not 
yet known. The proof seems to tend to the 
conclusion that there is no physiological ac- 
tion connected with it. And yet there seems 
to be active cousumption of ozone in what 
may be termed the purifying process. This 
would indicate that beside being in some 
meusure an agent opposed to the develop- 
ment of disease germs, it wlso acts as au oxi- 
dizer.—(San Francisco Argonant, 
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One of the KEilects of the Adoption of the 

Single Tax Would be More Marringen, 
Ban Francisco Stir, 

Miss Culture—W hat do you think of Henry 
George's single tax idea! 

Miss Gushington—Well, I sce no reason why 
he should not tax single men, but | don't 
think he'd ought to tax single women—it 
isn't our fault, 
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Heada, Protection Wins; Tails, Labor Lasen. 
Philadelphia Kecurd, 

Against foreign competition the thorough- 
bred protectionist deleuds himself by high 
tariffs, Agaiust home competition be fortities 
bimeelf by low wages, For taking care of 
bimself he is altogether lovely, 
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GROPING FOR CO0-OPERA- 


y 
TION, 
Forty years ago John Stnart Mill be- 
lieved he saw away by which working- 
men as a Chass might attain their inde- 


pendence. It was ly voluntary co-opera- 
tion, Having saved something from 


their earnings, a body of workmen, in- 
stead of pernutting capitalists to make 
profits (hrough their purchases or out of 
their labor, were to carry on business 
with their own means und retain the 
profits for themselves. Through dis- 
tributive co-operation they were to ex- 
clude middlemen. Through productive 
give them- 
selves employment, Workingmen in 
eeneral were to follow the plan of this 
typical body, with the result of pushing 
to the wall the establishments organized 
en the weaker basis of selfish capital em- 
ploying dependent labor, losing through 
the wastes of competition, and burdened 
with expenses that oughtto be climinated, 

Though Mill changed his views in this 


respect, a school of economists have ever 


since upheld the kind of co-operation 
mentioned as the leading necessary meas- 
ure in improving the condition of the 
working classes. To many it is a se- 
ductive scheme. Violent attempts at 
revolution are not included in it. Tt does 
not enll for the recognition of wrongs in 
the present social system. It does not 
concern itself with polities or changes in 
institutions. Its | provramine 
provides for what looks like plain sailing. 
Tf one workingman can put by something, 
evo into business and succeed, who is to 
tind fault? No one, of course; and. if 
many doit, somuch the better. And if 
miny can do it, why should it not be pos- 
sible in’ time’ for all?) Why, io fact, 
should not co-operation be in’ this way 
gradually substituted for conipetition ? 

In the introduetion to the “History of 
Co-operation in the United States,” a 
book published Jast year, Prof. Richard T. 
Kly. after mentioning with praise the 
names of several men connected with the 
bevinnings of co-operation in’ England, 
sid they had not so labored because they 
hoped to bring about a state of things in 
Which afew people could buy sugar at 
two farthings less per pound or cecal a few 
pence less per ton, They ‘contemplated 
aw thorongh-going reconstruction of in- 
dustruul society.” And he added that it 
was this contemplated outcome of in- 
dustrial evolution that rendered — the 
volume in question peculiarly interesting 
and instructive, 

The data for the vole referred to 
were gathered mostly in TS886, when the 
labor press was almost a unit in calling 
for co-operative enterprises on the part of 
the workers, when the lecturers of the 
Knights of Labor were declaring that co- 
operation was a cardinal principle with 
the order, and when by their publications 
several sociological societies were en- 
couraging the workers to believe that co- 
operation was the means by which they 
might reach a higher social plane. The 
work was written by ‘five Johns Hop- 
kins men,” as Prof. Kly terms them, 
truthful nien, not a great deal influenced 
by the enthusiasms of the moment, and 
avowedly philosophers of the type that 


want facts for theories to come, They 
recorded facts as they saw them. They 


theorized but little. Yet, aside from 
Prof. Ely’s prefatory remarks, there is 
evidence chough that the thought each 
had in mind was that he was assisting in 
putting on record the attempts of the 
pioncers who were laying the foundations 
in this country of anew and better in- 
dustrial system, Stull, they meant to be 
fair, They told faithfully the stories of 
the rise and decadence of the New Ene- 
land Protective union, the Patrons of 
Husbandry and the Sovereigns of In- 
dustry. But then they showed the causes 
for the failures of these associations, Tn 
one case the growth of the co-operative 
body was too rapid for its streneths in 
another the management was arbitrary, 

vain, salaries were put at too high a 
figure, or members “were untrained in 
habits of due subordination and unhesi- 
tating obedience,” Mistakes aud failures 
ever clhiwactercize the begvinuines of social 
experiments, wud the writers believed they 
eould) see the winning principle even 
wherein failure put oan end to a score of 
wiiliated undertakings, 

There is an excellent index at the end 
of this scientific volume, in which is given 
the name of every co-operative concern 
mentioned in it, Et would) be helpful to 
its readers, as students of the history of 


co-operation up to date, if the authors 
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were now to issue a supplement relating 
the progress of each of these enterprises 
during the past three years. 

How, for example, is the famous South 
Norwalk hat ,company getting along? 
What is the present annual income of the 
solidarity societies which were started in 
this city? The many local co-operative 
stores, seb up a yearor two before they 
were made to make a record in history, 
how are they progressing as wrule? The 
numerous establishments that were opened 
up by men on strike, with the assistance 
of their fellow workers elsewhere, what of 
them ? Have the large sums hundled by 
the co-operative branch of the Kuights of 
Labor been productive of a reasonable 
proportion of the results hoped for? Has 
the prodigious amount of gratuitous ad- 
vertising given the general project of co- 
operation been as helpful to it as it might 
have been to private business houses? 

Thestatistics in this book were regarded 
as encouraging. In 1887 the entire busi- 
ness done in New England by distribu- 
tive co-operation was $2,000,000, the capi- 
tal envaged being $157,467; that by pro 
ductive co-operation (including creamer- 
ies) was $7,000,000. A dozen large firms of 
the country were sharing profits with 
their employes; the coopers of Minneap- 
olis were conducting several co-operative 
shops, in one of which the average capi- 
tal for each co-operator was $500; the 
Mormon church had an immense co-oper- 
ative store in connection with it, and 
finally there were the co-operative build- 
ing and loan associations, hundreds of 
them, triumphantly successful. Knoough 
co-operation was being carried on to draw 
forth the opinion from one of the five com- 
pilers that “the tide seems to be turning,” 
—that conditions “are paving the way for 
co-operation on an extensive scale.” Yet 


_to the reader who made comparisons be- 


tween the sum of the co-operative work of 
the country and that done in the old way, 
the figures standing for co-operation 
looked pitifully small. To him who bore 
in mind the development of corporations, 
the growth of co-operative bodies was al- 
must as naught. If obvious tendencies in 
industrial progress were to be noted, that 
of associated capital on a great scale was 
by all odds the most prominent. 

The American economic association, 
Which published the ‘(History of Co-oper- 
ution in the United States,” and of which 
Professor Ely is secretary, has just pub- 
lished a pamphlet, “Socialism in England,” 
in Which interesting references are made 
to the results of voluntary co-operation in 
that country. The author affirms that “it 
must now be apparent, even to the most 
sanguine of individualists, that the chance 
ofthe great bulk of the laborers ever 
rising by associations for co-operative 
production has become even less hopeful 
than it ever was.” “A whole veneration 
of experiments has done little more than 
show the futility of expecting real help 
from this quarter, Less than one four- 
hundredth part of the industry of the 
country (England) is yet carried on by co- 
operation.” “Ordinary joint stock invest- 
ment is now rapidly elbowing it out of 
the field, and, measured by the capital 
employed, is already a hundred and sixty 
times as great as co-operation,” 

The picture of co-operation being el- 
bowed out of the field is drawn in accurate 
lines by the author of the chapters on 
“Co-operation in the West,” in the “His- 
tory of Co-operation:” *‘There are con- 
ditions,” he says, “under which the co- 
operative is demonstrably inferior to the 
distinctly competitive organization for 
the attainment of given objects. One 
simple example may be given of an indus- 
try that has so changed that co-operation 
once possible and advisable is) now inad- 
Visable, though still possible. When 
threshing machines first came into use 
they were small alfairs, usually run by 
one or two horses ina tread-mill horse- 
power, Smallasthey were, each machine 
could do much more than thresh the crop 
of an average farmer, and so it was usual 
for several farmers to combine, buy a 
machine, thresh their own crops, do, per- 
haps, some work for their neighbors, and 
divide the profits. As the machines were 
Wnproved and eularged it) became more 
and more difficulé for an ordinary farmer 
to operate one to advantage, The value 
of special skill and aptitude for the busi- 
ness of trunnming a thresher increased as 
the business became more technical, for 
each mustake delaved or wasted) the labor 
of an inereasine number of amen and 
teams. Nor did farmers find it) profitable 
to buy machines and hire experienced 
men to run them, for the chances of wiast- 
ing time and effort were so numerous that 
experience proved that only one having 








personal interest in the result could be re- 
lied upon to do the best possible work, 
With the advent of the present steam 
thresher, having a thirty-six-iueh cylinder 
anda daily capacity that would formerly 
have been considered fabulous, the eluanpe 
is complete, and threshing is almost uni- 
versally done by men who charge a yiven 
rte per bushel, which rate is fixed by the 
Jaw of supply ind demand, Farmers are 
SLIT at liberty to combine, buy machinery 
and do their own threshing. but they 
would infallibly lose money by doing so.” 

There seems to be volumes in the ad- 
missions of this passage. On reading it 
one is inclined to stop and ask questions, 
To what extent do conditions prevail 
“under which the co-operative is demon- 
strably inferior to distinetly competitive 
organization?’ What is the proportion 
of cases in which “eo-operation once pos- 
sible and advisable is now inadvisable, 
though possible?” Was it advisable, for 
example, to establish a co-operative meat 
store in Adams, Massachusetts, in the 
face of the Chicago dressed beef agencies ? 
Was it advisable to begin the Women's 
Co-operative Dress Association in New 
York and try to compete with the great 
bazaars? One must remember, too, 
wherein co-operation is neither possible 
nor advisable—in supplying communities 
with oil, gas or coal; in building and 
operating” railroads; in speculating: in 
high-priced real estate; in’ producing: a 
host of articles turned out from = manu- 
facturing establishments where the plant 
must be costly and the labor subdivided if 
the product is to be put on the market at 
a cost as low as that to competitors, 
Where, in truth, is co-operation possible 
save in comparatively narrow limits, in 
circumstances differing from those that 
characterize general modern industrial 
methods? 

Grant the English co-operative stores. 
Grrant the building and loan associations 
of this country. What else does the his- 
tory of co-operation give us?) An end- 
less series of experiments, often promoted 
by zealous and honest men, usually 
shared in by enthusiastic believers, and in 
the end making an impression on the gen- 
eral trend of affairs in commerce wnd in- 
dustry that is absolutely imperceptible. 
Meanwhile, other forces have revolution- 
ized trade. Men of special skill and apti- 
tudes, having a “personal interest in the 
results,” have pushed on and persisted in 
doing the best work, preventing a ‘waste 
of time and effort” on the part of workers 
in general; and, tested by the law of sup- 
ply and demand, their methods and their 
results have been accepted by the masses 
of buyers, sellers and consumers, 

What is co-operation? Was it co-op- 
eration when half a dozen farmers bought 
a thresher, threshed their own grain, and 
then went about to make wages thresh- 
ing for their neighbors, and not co-opera- 
tion when half adozen stockholders put 
a better thresher at work, in charge of 
skilled attendants, and ran it for all who 
could pay?) What broad line of distinc- 
tion separates the English co-operative 
stores operated on the Rochdale plan 
from the bazaar system? What is the 
essential difference between a building 
and loan association and ordinary bank- 
ing? Unlike in organization and in de- 
tails of operation, all these methods of 
wealth-gaining have in one’ important 
point a strong resemblance to joint stock 
companies, namely, in the investinents 
made in them for gain through trade 
carried on under competition, 

Look at the work of the English co- 
operative stores. One of them has hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of sharehold- 
ers, Whose dividends increase with the 
amount of their purchases. It is possible 
to manage it with certain economies not 
practicable in the ordinary shop, But ats 
emploves are hired aud paid just as are 
the ordinary shopmian's, Its relation to 
the conmuunity is the same as his, Mach 
isan institution competing for its exist- 
ence with others of its Kind and of other 
kinds, ‘The co-operative store may give 
its Shareholders better bargains than its 
rivals, and it may not. Creat bazaars, 
many of them, have grown up in London, 
contemporaneously with thle stores. fn 
this country, the large co-operative store 
has not gained a foothold in a single city, 
the bazaar here co-operating better for 
its customers—the public—than the so- 
called co-operative stores have been able 
todo, The English stores, in buying or 
manufacturing their stocks, have: little or 
no co-operative side, Their factory hands 
and outside workers in’ Landon were 
lately found to be, as arule, just in the 
condition of the working people gen- 
erally, And this is co-operation. If so, 
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its process of a “thoronghroiinge recon- 


struction of saciety” stops shore 


Tia factory where the hinds work by the 
piece, the materia are viven out, and each 
person works up bis share ond refurns if 
to the general lot, or perhaps passes if on 
to the workmen who finish another af 
the processes necessary in machine a com, 
plete article. Mach hand draws pay ac. 
vording to the quantity of work be turns 
out, Tf the Isngelish store ts cocoperative, 
should not such a factory be catled so as 
well? The shareholder ina store tas in- 
vested some money wilh which a stock of 
goods has beeu bought, and in proportion 
to his purchases and those of bis fellow 
investors he gains, Phe piece hand tas 
Invested time and money in iequiving 
skill, and in proportion to his work and 
those of his fellows he ening. Th either 
muse, the co-ordination of imany, each 
acting for self, is requisite for the vesalts. 
Shareholders and factory lauds alike are 
hedyed in) by conditions in whieh eapital- 
ints striving for the highest prices, work- 
ers whose labor ig sold in competition, and 
rent based on monopoly, are features, 


to “habits of subordination and obedi- 
ence!” Should the captains of industry 
be so bound—those men whe are organ. 
izers, or who are judges of when and 
where to buy and when fo sell at any 
sacrifice, or who have a way of discover- 
ing public wants, or who in’ devising 
methods can see short cuts to profits? The 
test that men have such tients lies in 
their success or failure. Tt happens that 
most men with a turn for business— 
nearly all men ia all ranks of trade not 
reduced to mere machines—-believe they 
are, in one Way or another, such captains, 
With a little encouragement, bow many 
are willing to try to bef Mankind loves 
independence. It chafes ina stite of dis- 
cipline and revulation. Tt pines aeither 
for Pullman cities nor the ideal revime of 
the prohibitionists. 

The co-operation of the historians of 
co-operation is not the thing they longed 
for, A little capital bas been divided 
mnone a few more people than it might 
have been, the condition of some laborers 
has been bettered, bat the scheme has run 
against overpowertnge forces in industrial 
development. It) does not align with 
hitian nature at large. Tt bas not and 
cannot do the work laid out for it. Tt has 
proved to compass little more than a 
branch of domestic economy. Carried out 
to the fullest extent that might be hoped 
for, and imitated wherever possible, the 
sort Of co-operation the historians in 
question have been coddling, could effect 
no change in general social conditions. 

He best co-operates with another who 
brings to hand the thing wanted when 
wanted, Across the square, on aw corner 
of two of the busiest streets of the city, a 
large business house is going up. The 
architect must finish it at apviven date or 
lose. Tle is cramped for room, as he nist 
not cumber wp the street,  Reory day a 


certain progress must be made, cach week 


aw given stave arrived at. The citcrent 
gunes of men—cellar diggers, stone nia 
sons, joiners, plumbers, roofers, painters-—- 
engaged beforehand, must be there as 
needed and none held idle. Rough stone 
for the foundation waths, hewn stone for 
other parts, brick for filling, brick for 
facing, iron beams, jnortar, plastering, 
carious forms of miantifactured wood-—all 
must come on time in their place, or tine 
and money will be lost, The mortar poes 
Upon stein hoisters, every vane moves 
like atmachine at its foremuan’s bid, each 
man works with the best of tools. The 
cost. of the house when finished deter- 
mines the builder's profit. To bring about 
the best result—the house well built at the 
least expenditure—men have plunued, in- 
vented, anaged.: Spurred on by the 
hope of reward, talent has been eulti- 
vated, skill brought to its  hischest eli- 
ciency. Here is co-operation, The buyer, 
the consumer, asks none better, 

Twoden working towether will do far 
more that dotble Che work of oue  igae 
working alone, 
ona little bit of lane: tiv sustain biniself, 
A score af raen will porfortun a biandred 
times the work of one dian, and a hundred 
Woen With tadehinery will inereuse the 
quantity of the product iaamneusurably, 
fioastite of freedoms, ia which every man 
might deqaand his share of the ierenase, 
there wotld been aeed oof that so-culled 
voltuuitary co-operation which is reathy ine 
Cflement assocition enforced by poverty 
and restriehion, det mien beaagade free by 
frecing the sources of wealth and they 
Will learn in the digshht> of therm own ine 
terests to adjust  iudustrigh  forees in 


general after the manuerof those brought, 
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In co-operation, men should be trained 


Yet ooue ian daboring 
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into play in the erection of a great mod- 


ern bnilding, With every man his own 
paptain of industry, the hunt for equita- 
ble productive co-operation might not 
need to last long. With all men. free to 
develop their powers of invention or or- 
ganization, and to take risks in new under- 
takings, the way for the role of the cap. 
italist would be indetinitely widened, with 
wresultant miuvelous merease of wealth, 
the independent workers meantime taking 
the full fraits of their toil. 
J. W. SULLIVAN, 





THE LESSON OF THE CHEROKEES. 

A. dispateh froin Pureell, Ind, Ter, to 
the New York papers, dated dune 6, says 
that the representatives of the wild tribes 


in the International Indian council had 


agreed to ratify whateveraction was taken 
by the chiefs of the five civilized: tribes in 
regard to the Indian lands. Of these five 
probably the most influential is the Chero- 
kee nation, and the poley of the nation 
has already been outlined by Mfr. Shelton, 
editor of the chiefs organ, the Palequah 
Telephone. Mr Shelton confirms the 
statements made by Mr. Robert L. Owen, 
the United States vovernment’s agent, in 
1886. In his report for that year Mr. 
Owen said: 

The most striking features in the govern. 
ments of the Indian nations of this. ageney, 
when contrasted with that of their white 
neighbors, 1s that the title to their entire do- 
main isin the nation as a practically uoquali- 
fied fee, and the individual bas only the right. 
to use and eccupy. He may sell and devise 
to other citizens bis improvements aud the 
right acquired by the improvement and the 
right of use and occupancy of a certain tract, 
and in case he dies intestate it descends, ac- 
eording to Indiin statute Jaw, to his wife, 
children or nearest relatives. He has the 
rivbt to use all he ean, but he must use it, and 
on his abandonment anether citizen can take 
possession. ‘This insures to every Cherokee 
who is willing to work a certain home and a 
certain remuneration for his labor. They 
have availed themselves of this in proportion 
to their intelligence, ambition aud several 
abilities. There is a constitutional provision 
against unseemly speculation or me nhopoly of 
improvernents on the public domain. 

Although this tenure of Jauds may seem 
strange to those who buve not seen its quali- 
ties tested, it is a propesition which fremia 
public standpoint might well be argued as 
superior to the tee simple in the individual, 
This s\stem precludes a possibility of unjust 
yuuperisin so often imposed on worthy labor 

y force of modern circumstances or ancient 
customs surviving in modern times. However 
this questi-n may be argued by politival 
econcoinists, there is no doubt in my munod that 
thi: is the true safeguard for the Endian peo- 
ple until they have grown, under the educa- 
tional influences now working, up to the 
capacity of full American citizenship, until 
they are able tocope with that most inpenivus 
of all thieves, the iusidious land swindler. 


What Mr. Shelton says in the same con- 


nection is as follows: 


The Cherokees do not want to sell any of 
their lands or divide up. I have proven that. 
Indians can beeome civilized by retaininy 
their lands in common. They want to live 
forever as they do now, and not like the white 
people who possess their lands in severalty, 
and allow the rich to buy all the land. There 
are millions of whites who have no land be- 
cuuse a few nen own at all; but the lodians 
are wise—they hold the land in common, so 
that the Indian can stay if he wants to. It 
is because the land system of the white man 
is wrong that the Cherokees prefer to stay a 
tation, Almost evervthing else the whites 
do is better, and the Indian must follow them, 
but the land svstemof the Indian is the better 
The Cherokees are civilized and happy. If 
the wild tribes will get civilized they will be 
likewise, and the government will not take 
the lund away from them. If the Indian seils 
his Jand or allows it to be divided in several- 
ty, he wili become a wandering gypsy. Let 
not the Indiau be afraid the goverutnent will 
take bis lands, for if be does not want to sell 
the supreme court will hold) his title good if 
congress should attempt to force him to sell. 


Sonne from the editor of the official 
organ of the tribe aud supported by im- 
partial testimony, this is an absolute dis- 
proof of the statements of the crowed of 
boomers and land sharks who have for 
years been bombarding congress with pe- 
titions in favor of the division of Indian 
lands in severalty, That is to say, it is 
an argument that would convince any 
but the present Jogical descendants of 
those statesmen Who twenty-five years 
ago handed over tow few railway princes 
wkingdom greater tha France ino area, 
andat the same time riveted an to the 
workinginan oa chain oof war taxes and 
tributes heavier than the chains whieh he 
steuck frog, the dimibs of the southern 
shives, adn tetas aa ne 

Beea the Whiskers on the Cas,, 
Big Bupids, Mich, Herald, 

A well known farmer of Mecosta county 
wad the editor of the Herald were talking 
this week on the tariff, The farmer bas been 
wo life long republican. The conversation 
closed with this by the farmer: “Yes we are 
protected; it takes nearly a bushel of waeat 
vo buy a pound of sheep twine, which we tie 
around our pound of woul that we sell for 
sixteen cents; and our potatoes are worth- 
Jess, Don’t talk to we about protection to 
our industries.” 
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Hlow to Bring it Abour. 


Boston, Mass.—In correspondence with a 
a young gentleman friend of mine who is .n- 
terested in the single tax movement, the fol- 
lowing question arese: “How can we put the 
siugle tax into effect until we remove all other 
taxes and tariffs? 

What methods would be adopted to bring 
the single tax into practical operation, with- 


robb &@ most radical departure from, and up- 


setting of, all existing forms? 

Tuma sinuvle taux udvocate, and a believer 
in its ultimate adoption, but may be dull ov 
these points. GEORGE EDGAR FRYE. 

The tax which we call the single tax is 
atax on the rental value of all land that 
has value. We have it already to some 
extent, for even vacant land is taxed 
slightly. But our present tux never can 
become the “single” tax, until it is single; 
that is, until there are no other taxes or 
tariffs. Two means are proposed and 
being tried in order to accomplish this: 
The first is to legislate away the other 
tuxes, such as internal revenue taxes or 
tariff duties. I! this is done, the povern- 
ment will be forced to tax something 
other than importations or businesses, 
and will have to resort to direct taxes, 
such asan income tax or a tax on real 
estate or on land values alone. When 
we get that far there is little doubt 
that the land value tax wili be adopt- 
ed. All this applies to the national 
revenues. In the states the most ob- 
Vious course to pursue is to try and stop 
ul taxation of special businesses, and to 
force the tax assessors to value specula- 
tive lands at their true value instead as 
now of assessing them at trom one-half 
down to one-two-thousandth of | their 
ralue. By this means the necessary taxes 
can be raised without bearing so teavily 
on house owners and house builders, As 
the benctits of such a course would be 
plain to all, for speculators would be 
anxious to sell and improve and thus 
stimulate industry, the next step would 
be to exempt all iniprovements, and then 
we would have (if there were no income 
tax) the single tax. 

Now there is in this no upsetting of 
anvthing or anybody. in the sense of a 
Violent revolution. It is already being 
done. Every struggle against the op- 
pressive taril isa strugele torus, Every 
election of tax assessors, such as we bave 
in Port Jervis, New York, in Hyattsville, 
Maryland, and in Altoona, Pennsylvania, 
iniistep in our direction.  Itisa reformia- 
tion, not an upsetting. W,. B.S. 


Taxea iv Chiun, 


CINCINNATI.—Please let me know, in the 
next issue of THE STANDARD, how taxes are 
raised in China aud oblige, 

Louis BENJAMIN. 

See query and answer in STANDARD of 
March 23, entitled “Taxation in China.” 

W. B.S. 


San ANTONIO, Texus.—(1) In a discussion 
on the single tax, the objection was raised 
that steamship companies owning miltlious of 
dollars’ worth of property would escape tax- 
ation, My answer was, that without the use 
uf land for warehouses, ducks, etc., steam- 
ships would be worthless, and that whenever 
they touched at these shores to discharge or 
take on cargo, they would be subject to the 
single tax. Please state in THE STANDARD 
the effect of the single tax on such property. 

(2) Please give me the number ot THE 
STANDARD Containing the addresses of Heury 
George aud Shearman before the Obiv legis. 
luture, iliustrating the eifect of the single tax 
up different classes, or rather occupations. 

INQUIRER, 

(1) Your answer was right. Wharves 
areamong the most valuable sites in com- 
mercial centers. New York city owns 
some of her wharves and receives an 
annual rental of over a iiillion and a 
half dollars from users, If this is a tive 
per cent rental then these wharves alone 
are worth $80,000,000. Under the single 
tax it would be a direct sourve of revenue 
to stop all taxes on steamship corpora. 
tions, for there would be more ships and 
a greater demand for wharves; neoreover 
all other businesses would) be stimulated 
wnd the land values all over the city 
would rise, In taxing wealth or the pro- 
duction of wealth in any way we are 
shaply killing the goose that lays the 
golden egg. 

(24) Mr. Shearman’s address before the 
Ohio legislature will be found in THE 
STANDARD of January 19, It is also 
printed in tract form, W. BS, 

There Could be No Land syndicate, 

New Yourk.—A question has come up among 
our friends that bas called forth considerable 
discussion and some variety of opinion. 
Wishing to get the Sranparp’s view, I will 
try to present buth sides fairly: A certain 
quarrying company offers comparatively 
good wages to stuue cutters, but fails to keep 
them in their employ long hecause the work: 














men can etnpluy themselves to better advau- 
tage on the neighboring bills getting out stone 
for themselves, earning a greater income by 
so doing than the wages offered by the com- 
pany. It seems that the owner has no objec- 
tion to their using the hills. It is claimed 
that, under present conditions, the compavy 
can aud really intends to, purchase or 
lease the hills at a moderate figure, and, in 
that case, will be able to drive the quarryinen 
from the land, obliging them to go back iuto 
the quarry aud work fur the company at 
such wages as the lutter may dictate. Sov 
far all is agreement. 

But how would the matter stand under the 
single tax? The opposition say thut the com- 
pany could afford to pay a bigher rental than 
the workman and would therefore outbid him 
and get possession of theland as well us now. 
Many arguments ure offered on both sides, 
but is nut the following a couclusive single 
tax answer! 

The cumpany could not get possession of 
the hills by merely offering the state a higher 
rent. It would have to deal with the stone- 
cutter, Who, no doubt, would have secured a 
deed for the land before he began to cut 
stone, probably without paying anything, as 
such land would nut have selling value. The 
stonecutter would refuse tu sell or lease bis 
land unless the offer of the company was such 
as to muke it pay fer him to move 
to other free-stone land. All the quarrying 
companies together could not keep all the 
stone ladd of the United States tied up even 
if they got possession of the land first; be- 
cause, although they might nominally hold 
such land as nu one wished to use, they could 
not hold such laud as others might wish to 
use; and the reason for this is that the rent 
of the most valuable quarrying land which 
they are using themselves will be su bigh that 
they will nut pet any undue advantive out 
of it and would pot make «a sufficient surplus 
each year to bid against several thousuud 
poor men who want only abalf acre each per- 
haps and who will be able to pay the tux on 
it because they will be rid of alf taxes on their 
consumption. Also, cupitalists will be as 
ready to lend money in small amounts to 
workmen as in large amounts to companies 
to pay their rent with, because the companies 
would no louger be ableto give murtgaves on 
lund for security and because the workmen 
would have a good show to puy it back. 

If it is contended that the poor man also 
will have to deal with the landlord who tirst 
obtained title to pussession of the land, it 
may be answered that he would do so with 
just law for his powerful ally. For as soon 
‘uS poor men want valueless land that the 
rich refuse to convey the title of, that land 
will begin to have a selling value, and poor 
inet: will not hesitate to let the assessor know 
iv it he should be blind to the fact. Then ou 
goes a tax Which will be immense in the ag- 
grecate for the landlord whu bolds ten thou- 
sand eeres, but amere bagatelle for the man 
Who wants one-quarter of an acre. The as- 
sessor will not place a tax on just the quarter: 
cre the poor mano wants, but on ten thousand 
acres similarly situated. 

When the poor mano offers a small sum for 
the title to a quarter of an acre, the rich man 
will not be such a fool as to refuse it, because 
he will Know that the poor man can go else- 
where and get the quarter acre. For there 
cun be no combination of landlords of the 
whole country. We are drifting toward 
such a monupuly now, but the single tax will 
set the tide the other way, because valuable 
iand held idle now will have to be dropped 
by speculators and taken up by users. 

One other position of the objectors is that 
the company could get out more stone with 
less labor than the individual because it 
would do the work on a larger scale. There 
is some truth in this, as to most kinas of 
business, however it may be in quarrying. 
But the fact that a company could make 
more on each block taken out does not prove 
that be would undersell the individual stone 
cutter, because it would be to his interest to 
keep up prices. Let the demand remain 
good and the prices be kept up, and the indi- 
vidual stone cutter will continue to do a 
wood business, even if not making money 
quite su fast us the company, 

Itis not ultogether safe, however, to Ky 
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that a rich company can get out stone at less 
cost than the individual, if the former is 
obliged to pay rent on great quantities of 
land it is not using while the latter is free 
from a corresponding tax, 

t would be a vast undertaking on the part 
of the company to attempt to drive the self- 
employed quarryman out of the market by 
underselling him, merely for the purpose of 
driving him out, when the market was really 
high. The company’s business would greatly 
increase when selling goods for less thau they 
are worth and they would require the ser- 
vices of a greater number of workinen, thus 
helping to relieve the labor market und raise 
wires. 

If the company did sell at a ruinous price 
fora While and the workmen did therefore 
go into the company’s quarry because they 
could make more, the company would begin 
then to sell at the market price again, and 
buck to the laud would go the workmen (who 
had not surrendered their title to the quarter 
acre) if they could again make high wages 
for themselves. 

If the demand did not remain good on ac- 
count of the abundant supply, a few stone- 
cutters might go back to their former busi- 
ness Without disaster as now, because plenty 
of other business would be open, as, for in- 
stance, the working up of this unlimited sup- 
ply of stone. 

The matter can be followed out further, but 
the opposition can never push us beyond these 
tv o positions: 

First, The capitalist cannot tie up the im- 
mense quantity of land the speculator will 
have drupped. 

Second, The unlimited supply of raw mate- 
rial will make business good, and the worker 
cannot fail tu get a Yar advantage eitber by 
employing himseit or working for wages. 

SINGLE TAX. 

152 West 103d street, New York. 











Whatthe Manager Would Have Said After 
He Understood the Proposition. 
Hamilton, Ont. Times, 

The Spectator says that Mr. Henry George 
arrived in Hamilton the other day and de- 
manded fromthe manager of the Canada 
life assurance company bis shure of the un- 
earned increment in the value of the land on 
which the Canada life building stands, and it 
represents the manager as urcuine learuedly 
agulust the proposition, Of course our con- 
Lemnporary is only speaking figuratively. Mr. 
George is in France just now, and will not be 
on this side of the Atlantic before July 26. 
He bas not been talking to the manager of 
the Canada life, but if he had done so, he 
would uot buve received the reply which the 
Spectator writes out. We venture to assert 
that if the tax-collector would make a_ pro- 
position to Mr. Rumsay to remit the taxes on 
the Canada life building, ou the furniture 
therein, and on the incomes of the managing 
director apd bis numerous assistants, Mr. 

Auimsav would tell bim too take the whole 
reotal value of the land in liewof the remitted 
taxes, and Would save a deal of money by the 
exchange. itis not the owners ot improved 
property Who would be made poorer by the 
single tax. Itas those who hold lund idie tor 
speculation. Where the improvements are 
worth more thup the laud the abolition of the 
tax on improvements is a bevetit, aud nota 
damace, to the owner, 
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BURNING, BLISTERING IRONY. 


Two Piane Suggested by Which to Relieve 
the Earth of lta Surpluea Pnmanity, and 
One by Which That Surplus Will Be 
Provided For in Plenty and Comfort. 


Th. J. Dier in Nashville Herald. 

Did you read that “special” in last 
Tuesday's American headed, “The Poor 
of New York City?” Even if you did, it 
will not hurt vou fo read these extracts 
from it a second time: 


The number of the unemployed in New 
York city far exceeds 70,000 and this army is 
increasing at a terrible rate. In factories 
men, women and children are maimed by 
muchinery, sometimes killed, and their fame 
lies ure the greater sufferers. Innumerable 
lodging houses accommodate thousands of 
wrecked existences and miserable wretches. 
In the homes of the poor the mothers and 
wives lead a life of terrible drudgery and un- 
told misery. In factories white slave girls 
toil from early dawn till late in the uniyht, 
being fined heavily for laughing, talking, 
lunching, or sitting down, Harsh treatment, 
continuous overwork and miserable pay soon 
reduce the fresh and plump country girl to a 
mere skeleton. Upon the streets swarms of 
beggar children ure roaming about, selling 
flowers, papers, ete, as a blind. There is 
fearful mortality in the tenement house pest 
boles. Death reaps a rich barvest among the 
bubies of the poor during the sweltering sum- 
mer months. Instead of being at school 
there are 80.000 children in ill-ventilated, un- 
healthy, unsate factories, slaving as seldom 
did a slave in the south or aserf in the mid- 
dle ages. Too much work for some, no work 
for many; low wages and long hours are tbe 
price of a bare existence. Short lived men, 
sickly women, puny children of stunted 
growth, are toiling at bome and shop, week 
davs and Sundays, dav and urht. Lo vain 
men and women are fighting against the com- 
peting machines run by tinv ebildrepn 2... 
The rents for the poor ure bigher in New 
York than anywhere else, the evictions ure 
numerous aud as heartiessly executed as in 
Ireland. . . . 

Stale bread is the staple food. The poor 
pay more for their bushel of coal in compar- 
ison than the millionaire for his teus of tens. 
The necessaries of life are adulterated. The 
erocer seems to think that milk and water, 
butter and fat, sugar and sund, mashed po- 
tatoes in bread, du not hurt the stomach of 
those who cannot protest, cannot protect 
themselves, and do not know how to get 
their rights. The clothing of the poor are 
cousidered rags by better-to-do people. Shues 
iu suinmer aud sucks iu winter are consid- 
ered luxuries many cannot afford. Incom- 
petent aud careless medical treatinent = in 
hospitals is killing the poor by bhuodreds. If 
the hospital walls could talk they would tell 
many « tale of crueity, neglect and tiendisb- 
bess. The rich man gives bau, but the poor 
Wildess is Sent tu the buuse of detention while 
his family staurves. 

The poor of the people, the outcasts of so- 
ciety, Lhe partabs of inodern civilization are 
becumiug more irritated every year. Bread 
aud work wre what they want. In London, 
Paris, Berlin, Vieuna aud New York, the 
army of the unemployed, the dissatistied, the 
SlLurving, is growldy from mouth to month. 
Charities of every kind have been tried aod 
found uuavailing. Never bas there been su 
much sulfering as bow. With all the facilities 
unaginable tu make the life of every individ- 
ual huppy aud secure, sume competent ob- 
servers have pronounced our system of so- 
Clely a givautic furlure. 

Nor is this state of things peculiar to New 
York, From all the great ceuters of popula- 
tion, not only in America, but throughout 
the world, come reports of similar suffering 
and an alarming increase in misery. What 
great mind will formulate the plan to correct 
the evil! 

Well, here are three plans which I re- 
spectfully sugeest for consideration. The 
first one is the plan sugvested many yeurs 
ago by Dean Swift. Letevery baby born 
into the world of poor parents be well 
suckled up tothe age of twelve months, 
and then sold, like lambs and shoats to the 
butcher. This plan would certainly result 
in abolishing poverty even before the end 
of the present generation, The Spartans, 
iu the interest of the race, destroved all 
their children who were born puny or de- 
formed, Why should we not take the cue 
and destroy all of ours, who are born in 
such condition of life as to rendee it cert- 
ain that their existence here will be worse 
than a burden to themselves and w source 
of intolerable injury to others? And in 
doing this you kuow we would merely be 
doing for nature (or God) what we are all 
agreed she would otherwise do herself, we 
would only be working out the law of 
natural selection and the survival of the 
fittest. We would only be reheving the 
Almighty—if the gospel of Malthus be 
true, and certainly there can be no 
doubt about thaut—ot the cruel necessity 
of sending famines, pestilences and epl- 
demics upon the earth to weed out the hu- 
man race. But you may say that the plan 
is impracticable, for the reason that 
the parents of those children would 
refuse to give ther consent to it. 
But are you not mistaken in that? 
You know that) nowadays the peiu- 
ciple of self-interest and the love of 
money rules supreme in the human breast, 
and consider what asource of revenue 
would thus be opened up to the poorer 
class, Then they can certainly be made 
to see that this fate ts infinitely more 
merciful to thew children than the one 
which, as things now are, inevitably 
stares themin the face, Their children 
would be translated from their tenement 
house hell, betore ever having tasted of 
ite horrors, into heaven, By adopting 
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this plan we would save these babies from 
the hell on earth our “Christian” civil- 
ization has in store for them, and from 
which they can in ne other way escape. 
We would by baptizing them, at asmiall 
cost, secure them certain admission into 
paradise. We would relieve the present 
horrible suffering of their parents and 
brothers and sisters by creating a new 
source of revenue for them. And last, 
but not least, in the estimation of Jay 
Gould and his disciples, we would furnish 
the tables of our bon vivants with a novel 
and doubtless most dainty, and to that 
class, appetizing dish, which under the 
hands of ten thousand dollar French 
cooks, would soon be all the rage. That 
is the first plan I surgest by which pov- 
erty may be abolished. 

My secocd plan is this: Let the 70.000 
and more men in New York city who 
are out of employment. they and their 
ragged and hungry wives and childrep, 
and all others in like circumstances, 
wherever they may be, let all the 
sweaters’ victims, und distressed needle 
women, and children employed in mines 
and factories, in a word, let all the slaves 
and prisoners of poverty, men, women 
and children collect together on an ap- 
pointed day, and there with the eyes of 
Ahnighty God and the children of Dives 
upon them, for the welfare of the race, 
self-abnegatingly commit universal sui- 
cide; and so, at least temporarily, relieve 
the market from its over-supply of 
laborers, and thus force wages up to a 
point that will support the life of the 
Juborer in something dike decent com- 
fort. That, I think, would be a very 
striking object. lesson, @ sermon on the 
mount, which might even, for a few 
weeks or months, interest fashionable 
society to the exclusion of the most tooth- 
some morsels of salacious scandal. Did 
not wa Russian regiment throw themselves 
into an impassable ditch that their com- 
rades might walk over their bleeding and 
dying bodies to victory? Shall it be 
suid that there is notenough heroism in 
the American breasts to achieve, in the 
way I have pointed out, such a great 
triumph over that most fearful of all the 
enemies of our race, that hag of hell, pov- 
erty, and all her brood of attendant hor- 
rors?) Navy, the only wonder is that it has 
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not been done long ere this. Did not the’ 


papers the other day tellus of a French 
mother who strangled her five little chil- 
dren rather than see them die by inches 
of starvation and then rave because she 
Was prevented from following them? Do 
American mothers love their children less 
than French mothers, or are they less 
heroic? Why should not all the children 
of misery who are denied on this planet 
wecess to nature’s bounties, whose exist- 
ence here is a curse to themselves and 
others, seek their fortunes on some other 
planet, and so better their own lot (they 
could not make it worse), and at the same 
time improve the condition of those they 
leave here? If nothing else will cive them 
courage todo this good part. by themselves 
wod their race, and spare their father in 
heaven the painful duty of decimating 
them with epidemics, earthquakes, &c., 
let them reflect what a splendid marble 
monument posterity will erect to their 
memory, 

But it, as I fear is the case, heroism 
has fled to brutish beasts, then my third 
plan is next in order. Lsubmit it to the 
public with a great deal of reluctance, for 
I foresee that it is calculated to provoke 
even greater opposition than cither of the 
others, and besides may imperil my uni- 
versally conceded reputation of being a 
practical, common sense, business man. 
But at wh. errisk, in order to avert 
the fearful siorm now gathering on our 
horizon and threatening us with destruc- 
lion, I suggest that we wipe from off our 
statute books all those laws of the devil, 
which are the cause of all the poverty 
we see, and substitute in their stead the 
laws of Crod or justice, Repeal that law 
by which labor is debarred free access to 
the raw material furnished by the Creator 
for the production of wealth, Repeal that 
law by which God's children on this 
planet are fined, in the shape of taxes, for 
obeying his command to earn their bread 
in the sweat of their face. Repeal that 
devil's hiw, called a tariff, by which labor 
is robbed of its earnings in the interest of 
a pang of thieves, 

Of course “the rents for the poor are 
higher in New York than anywhere else,” 
There are more people in New York than 
in any other city in this country, and the 
greater the number of people inany given 
spot the higher the price of hand; that is, 
the higher the rent; that is, the preater 
the destitution amone those unable to 
own Jand; that is, amoag those forced to 
pay rent. The growth of population is 
the exact equivalent of a combination 
among land owners to advance the price 
of land, to advance rents, There is plenty 
of vacant, unused land in and around 
New York city, Why is it not) permitted 
to support the 70,000 hungry human be- 
ings in that city who are out of employ- 
ment? Give them free access to that land 
and how long will it be before they will 
be well clothed, well fed, smilingg and 
happy, good citizens, good husbands and 
fathers? Ninety per cent of the strikes 
fail because the strikers are forced to give 
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in, after a little while, by starvation, but | 


give them free aceess to unused land, so 

that they will be able to indetinitely pro- 

long the strike, and they will in every in- 

stance compel Che payment of just wages, 
Chinn's Great Wall, 

Thenry Nommanin Pittsburg Dispatch, 

The Great Wall of China is, after all, only 
awall And it was built with the satne ob- 
ject as every other wall—to keep people from 
coming where they were not wanted. Mr. 
Toole’s famous account of it is as historieally 
vecurate asuny. {The most important build- 
ing in China,” he is accustomed to say, “is 
the Chinese Wall, built to keep the Tartars 
out. It was built at such au enormous ex- 
pense that the Chinese never got over it. 
But the Tartars did. And the way they ac- 
complished this feat was as follows: One went 
first and Votber went arter.” It differs from 


“other walls in only two respeets—its age and 


size. The formeris 2102 vears; the latter 1s 
such that it is the only work of human hands 
on the globe visible from the moon. (1 take 
no respousibilitv. for either of these state- 
ments.) The Chinese nume for it is Wan-li- 
elYang-chreng, “the wall ten thousand li 
lone.” And the gate on this highway is called 
Pa-ta-ling, and is about fifty miles northwest 
of Peking und 2,000 feet ubove the sea Be- 
yond it lies Mougolia. 

Half an hour after this first glimpse I stood 
upon the wall itself. The gateway is a iarge 
deuble one, with a square tower Upon it, 
pierced with oblong opeuings for cannon, of 
which a dozen old ones he ina heap, showing 
that at oue time the rouwd was seriously de 
fended at this point. A reugh = stairway 
leads to the top, Which is about twenty feet 
wide, with a crevellated parapet on each 
side, and you can walk along it us far as you 
can see, with here and there a seramble 
where it bas fallen in a little. On the whole 
it is in excellent repair, having of course been 
meuded and rebuilt many times. Every half 
mile or su is a little square tower of two 
stories. The wall itself varies a good deal iu 
beight, according tu the nature of the ground, 
averaging probably about forty feet. On one 
side Monyolia, as you seeit, is a vast undu- 
lating brown plains on the other side China 
is a perfect sea of brown bills in all direc- 
tions, and across these stretches the great 
wall. On the hill top, througb the valleys, 
up and down the sides, it twists in an un- 
broken hue, exuctly like a huge earth worm 
suddenly turned to stone. Four many miles it 
is visible in both directions, and when you 
can no longer trace its entire length you can 
still discover it topping the hills one after 
another into the remote distance, 

Aod when you reflect that it is bnoilt of 
bricks, in almost inaccessibie places, through 
uninhabited countries, that each brick must 
have been transported on a mau’s shoulders 
enormous distances, and that it extends for 
two thousand miles, or one-twellth of the 
eircumference of the globe, you begin to 
realize that you are Jooking upon the most 
colossal achievement of human hands. The 
bricks ure so big aud heavy that Io had to 
hire a little donkev to carry off two of then. 
This is the only piece of vandaiisin to which 
I plead guilty on this trip, but the tempta 
tion was Irresistible, and “they never wall be 
missed.” Nowadays, of course, the wall 
serves no defensive purpose Whatever and is 
not guarded in any way. Not a soul lives 
within miles of it at most points, and itis but 
a daudinark for the Mongols’ camel trains, a 
stupendous monument to the great past of 
China and an evidence of celestial greatuess 
und enterprise gone never to return. 





Asking Questions of Goldwin Smith, 
Hamialton, Ont., Times, 


Mr. Goldwiu Smith, in a recent lecture in 
Toronto, Can. hints that the sinvle tax 
would rob the farmers of their farins, and ia 
the Lext sentence he doubts if the world can 
be made much richer by shifting the burden 
of taxation from one shoulder to the other. 
If not much richer, how much poorer! The 
farmer now pays taxes on bis groceries, bis 
clothing, bis implements, his fences, barns, 
house and land; if all the taxes were abel- 
ished except the land tax he would not be 
any worse Off. The operation would not 
turn bim off his farm. The change in the sys- 
tem of taxation would make it easier for 
him to get another farm for bis son, but it 
would not reduce the farmer's Waves or 
poe Mr. Suuth should nottalk twaddle. 
f real property is the best and fairest basis 
of taxation in cities, as be admits, why not 
inthe countryf Is personal property on one 
side of a corporation line different from per- 
sunal property on the other side? 
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Hin Mind Wan dione. 
Texas Siftings. 


Mrs. A.—So you say your landlord has been 
put in the insane asyium/ 

Mrs. B.—Yes, poor man, As] told you, for 
some time past we've had our suspicions that 
he wasia little cuter bis head. Last month 
he had some repairs done to one of the Hats, 
apd be actuntly reduced the rent of one of 
the tenants Sa vear. Next day the deetors 
came and took him away to the asylum, 


~ YOU CAN'T AFFORD 


to spend a dollaron watches 
without yretting full particu. 
lars abuut the best watches 
tuade, our Weystone Dust- 
Proof aud our mode of selling 
themin Clubs at Ga Heed, 
We guarantes you absolutely 
AgAINSt GSS. Exeluslve territory 
givento Active Auents. ee = 
ta S1rga. ur specia a“ : 
Waaeis best watch mae for Railroad use. We 
guarantee our prices to be thevery lowestat which any 
watches ofequal qualitycan be sold, and we protectous 
custumers fully. We refer to any commercial agency 
Full Paid Capital, $300,000. 

We have selling agents in every Jarge city. We 
want AGENTS everywhere. Write at once 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB COQ., 
gq Walnut St,, Philadelphia, 

MS, AGATHA MUESIER ATHENS WILL 
continue WW receive pupils in solu siuging and 
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NON-POISONOQUS COLORS 


for the unc ot children learning to paint. 

These paints represent all the lites: art colours and 
tints, and can be given toeven the voungest children 
With absolute sifery. They come mounted upon neat, 
tin palettes, or in tin boxes, Thes are all speetutly pre. 
paired for us by the most eminent manufacturer of 
colors in Europe—Mer. Guather Wagner, of Hanover, 


Germany. They thust oot be classed with ordluary 


children's paluts, putup tp eheap form aod nude of hn 
jurious and polseuous muitterials. ‘They are really one 
art colors in convenient form for use ana Se. espe 
chally bon-poisonous for the needs of childret. 


PRANG’S OUTLINE PICTURES. 


With these non-potsonous colors for ebildren we tissue 
several series of outline idustrations of famitiar sub. 
jects as practice sheets. The orginal design is fur. 
fished ta each cause by some leadbig artist, and is 
strictly correet tn form and detail Directions how to 
paint them are furtishea with every sermes, One 
specimen sheet of each series is furnished, colored by 
hand, In order to serve the children as a guide for har. 
menlous colortug, and as an example of artistic work 
is the foundation of taste. ‘The dostruction is all the 
more successful because supplied in the form of amuse: 
@ent. vd 
PRICK OF PRANG'S NON-VPOLSONOUS 
Palette Colors— 

Palette A, containing six colors with brush, 10 cents 

Palette B, containing nine colors with brush, 16 cents, 
EKagle Colorn— : 

Box No. 2, containing elght colors and brush, % cents, . 

Box No, 4, Cconlaining twelve colors und two brushes, 
40 cents, 

One box No. 2of Priung's non- poisonous colors and one 
package of Prang’s outline pletures (eight ina package 
WIth an extra copy of ong of them painted oy band ° 
and full directions) ) cents, 

Or ube box Nu. 2of Prang’s non-potsonous colors and 
three packages of Pring's outline pletures (each pack: 
age different to design), 81.00, 

To be found at all Jeadiog s_ationers, or will be sent 
by mail postpaid on receipt of price 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
PORTRAIT OF HENAY GEORGE IN 
COLGOIS, 
Only One Dellar. 
The man whose right principles and deep convictions 
havemade the great movenent for the single tax op 
laiund values Chus far successful, tiust be dear co thou 
sands Who watch and approve his course, 
But his features are gut so fanuliar, and the esteem 
In which he held bas prompted uaoy requesty for 


ae publication of fis preture in worthy aod permwnent 
urin, 


Realizing this urgent demand. we bey to announce 
the publication of an entirely new and very striking 


portrals of 
HENRY GEORGE. 


It is fo colors and ts full life size, desiened to be 
framed town outside measurement of 17x22 inches, 


This pleture will be sent, on receipt of price, by mat 
postpiid. Remittances may be mude either by cheelt 
pust olfice order, registered letter, or postal note, 





L. PRANG & CO... ART PUBLISHERS 
Bonton, Mann. 

NEW YORK—3S8 Lond street. 

CHICAGO—79 Wabish avenue. 

SAN FRANCISCO 09 Cle rctiy) a? eet, 








THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY 

° 
1 A Syllabus of Progress aud Poverty. Louis FE. Post. 
8 pages, 

es Australian System. Louis F. Post. 4 pages. 

& first Prineiples. Henry George. da pages, 

4. The Kiettto the Use of tae Barth, Herbert Spen- 

Cer A piten, 

5B Farmers and the Single Tax. Thomas G. Shear. 

mtn, ob pues. 

6. Vhe Canons of Taxation. Henry George. 4 pages, 

i A Lawyer's Keply toCriticiaiws, Sutmuel i Clarke. 
16 pakes. 

4. Back tothe Land. Bishop Nulty. 16 pages. 

® ‘The Single Tax, Thos, G. Shearman, ps ouages. | 

10. The Amertoan Farmer. benry George, 4 pages 

Hl. Unemployed Labor Henry George. 4 paces, 

12% ‘The Case Pharly Stited. HOF. Ring. 5 page, 
14. Social Problems, Cdl pages, Laie. Paper, oe. 

4. OUbjectlogs tu the dau hax. ‘thous. G. Shewrmun, 
4 pages, 

15. Land Taxation A Couversathon Between David 

Dudlew kield and flenry George. 4 pages. 

16. How to Pnereiase Profite. ALJ. Steers, 2 papas. 

Frives of Stogle Tax Library: Two page tricts~1 
copy, beent; dW copies, 10 cents; LU Copter, 2ucents; 1000 
copies, BLAU, 

Four-page tracts—1 copy, 2 cents: Weopies, 10 centsy 
HWcapie., a cents; LOO ccpien, $4, ; 

Flght-page tracis—t copy, dceente: WW eoples, 10 cents 
100 copies, SO cents; Ludo copies, Bb. 

Sixteen-pawe trwets—t copy, 4 cents, 5 copies, 
cents; Wocopies, BL64 1,000 copres, 813. 
Noextrachirge by tneil 
The following tiutibers of the “Land aod Labor 
brary” are geil dn stock: 


6. Settler's Nightmare, Louls f. Post. 4 puges,: 

7% New York's Docks, J. W. Sullivan. 4 pages. 

10, Mysterious Disappearance. Lewis Kreeliod. 24 

1% Sailors’ Soug Harbor aod the Kundall Farin, wd 
Uroasdale, 12 pages, 

14. The Cullegiate Church and Shoemaker's Field. 
T. Crousdale, 12 pages. ; 

15. Only @ Dream. Abner C, Thomas. 4 pages 

18. It is the Law of Christ. Kev. 8. HW. Spencer, 4pp. 

21. Christlanity and Poverty. Batber muotington 4 py 

22. Poverty and Christianity. H.O. Pentecost. 8 pages 

26. Religion vs, Robbery. Rev. br MeGlyun. 8 pages, 

23. Anti-slavery and Auti-poverty, HO. Pentecost, pp 

2% Tenement House Morabty. J.0.08, Huntingtou, 4 pp 

$3, Bucialisin—lts Truth and Its Error, Henry Qeorge 
4 pages. 

38. “God Wills It.” Kenry George, 4@ pages. 

#4. How Jonn’s Father Saw the Light. W.C.Wooda, 2p) 

51. Ten Thoughts for Christiuo Thinkers, Kev, Joho W 
Kramer. 4 pages. 

A, What the United Labor Party Warm. Henry George 
2 pages. 

(4. Hints as to What You Can bo. Heury George. 4 py 

7. My Butener Woman and dy Grocery Miva. Willan 
MeCube. 4 pages. 

Bt. A Republican's Keasuns for Supporting Cleveland 
Judee Prank To Redd. 2 pauagren. 

88. Jefferson and Hamilbou, Chaunvey BF, Black, $3 


GERMAN TRACTS. 


42 First Principles. Heury George. 4 pages, 

43 Boclalism—Ite Truth and dts Error. Heurs George 
4 pages. 

46 Tasing Land Values Henry George 1 pages, 

42 Ut ois the Law of Chris. Key. S&S. HH, Spencer: 
Henry, DL 4 paces, ; 

44 ‘The Case Phauly Stated. Ho F. Ring. 9 pages, 

53%, Bajlors' Bnug Harbor. Wm. T. Croasdala, 12 pies 


SWEDISH. 
5%, The Case Plainly Suated. H. FF, Hing, § pages 


. TARIFF TRACTS. 


57, Protection as a Universal Need. Henry George, 
Naped, 

ou), thie Tan? Question. Henry George, 4 pages, 

64. American Protection and eitish Freee Trad 
Heory George. 4 puigen, 

69. Protection and Wipes, Heurs George, 3 puges, 

TH, The Caotuimoun Sense of the Bard! Question. ‘Thome 
G. Sheurmian. 9 piages, 

72 Protection the Friend af Labor? Thomas G. Shem 
mah. oe ; 

38 A Short Tarif History, Thomas G. Shearman, 
pares, 

76, are Talk to Mrotectionists, Thomas G. Shearmat 

pages. 

Tl, Au Address to Workingmen on the Taril? Questiog 
Heaory George. @ pages. 2 

Aset of Tarwt Tracts will ve sent vo any addresy 


THE STANDAKD . 
13 Union square, Now York city. 
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A PROTECTION PAPER PROTESTING. 





Wages Advancing Abrond and Being Ke- 
duced at Hoame—Advice Fromoa Seuthern 
Paper. 

Lynehbure Virginben 
The Pittsbure Lubor Tribune, heretofore a 

protectionist paper, now says: 

“There wus not much difference in the wa. 
res per ton of rails between English and 
American mills in [S87, when business was 
good in America and poor in England Now 
that wages bave advanced abrond and been 
reduced at home, it is doubtful whether there 
is any difference existing; yet there is the 
starter for another reduction at home, while 
English wages ure apparently still on the up 
grade.” 

This is rank heresy from a protection point 
of view and, beyond a doubt, if it had been 
uttered by the Tribune just before the presi- 
dential election, that paper would have been 
“bought up” or silenced in some way. 

Consider the full foree of the admissions 
made in the ubove paragraph. In 1ss7, when 
the steel rail business was poor in England 
and good in the United States, there was not 
much difference in the Wages per ton of rails 
between Englisb aud Atmertcan mills. 

And now that the conditions are reversed, 
not only bave wages ‘‘ndvanced abroad und 
been reduced at home,” but wages in “free 
trade” Mngland are “apparently still on the 
up grade” while there is au prospect of a fur- 
ther reduction in America! 

We do not know what remedy the Labor 
Tribune suggests for this unsatisfactory state 
of affairs, or whetber it suggests any at all, 
but obviously, if a protective policy operates 
to keep up wages, as protection stump ora- 
torsund protected manufacturers contend, 
there should be more of it to counteract the 
bearish tendency inthe American labor mar- 
ket. The tariff wall should be built higher 
and higher, su that the wages of our working- 
men will keep on a par with those of English 
workers. If protection is the true remedy, 
the more of it we have the better, Let us pile 
it on, therefure, and never “let up” until the 
utmost limit is reached. Then, if the irre- 
pressible Britishers are still ahead, will be the 
time to chunge our pulitico-economic tactics; 
to pull down our useless defenses, take the 
open field and beat them on their own ground. 


Prosacribinug Qur Own Flag. 
Chicazo Tribune, 

The new steamship of the Pacific Maal com- 
pany is to be named China and will fly a for- 
eizo flag. [tis singular that while the mug- 
niticent steamships Sity of New York and 
City of Paris, which ure now crossing the 
ocean in six days and making triumphs in 
ocean transit which tbe world never before 
saw, were planoed by American enterprise 
and built by American capital they all fiva 
foreign flag, Congress decided many years 
ago that this country must disown the cater- 
prise of its citizens in ocean navigation and 
shipbuilding. By refusing the American fag 
to any vessel not built wholly in this country, 
and with tariff enbaoced, high cost materials, 
congress has forced American capital aod 
euterprise to build sbips in British yards and 
sail them under a foreign tlag. 


On the Boom. 


Quincy (HL) Journal, dunes, 

The petition to congress asking that honor- 
able body to consider the single tax theory is 
being signed largely in this city. It is on the 
boom here. 








“REW PUBLAUATIOUS. 


on aa ancora 


THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGION. 


By EMANUEL SWEDENLORG. 1,000 octavo pages, 
cloth. Malled prepald for 61,30 by the American Swe- 
denborg Printing and Publishing Society, a Cooper 
Union, New Yor, city 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Devoted to Secular Religion and Social Regeneration, 
HUGH O. PENTECOST, Editor. 

The only socalled “ljberal” paper that advocates 
Radical Social Kegeneration. 

Among its contributors are the foremost exponents 
of Agnosticiam, Christinnits. Judniom, Spire 
fevaliam, Stngle Taxinm, Free Trade, Pro- 
cection. socialiom and Anarchy. 

Some Contributors: Edwird Bellamy, Rev, Joha W. 
Chadwick, Kev, W. 8. Crowe, Clinton Furbish, Rev. J. 
F.C. Grumbine, Rey, John C. Kimball, Dyer Db. Lum, 
samuel J. Macdonald, Reve RK, Heber Newton, W. LL, 
Sheldon, A. Van Deusen, Mrs. Lo M. Barry, Win. T. 
Croasdale, Dantel DeLeon, Ph. D.KRabbi G. Gottheil Kev, 
Jotn Hall, Db. b., H. Lb. Koopman, T. L. W'Cready, MoM, 
Mangusarian, Wim. M. Salter, El@ Stevens, Rev. J, M, 








_Whiton. 


Its columns are open for the abaoturely free dine 
Cussion of all economic and religious Gheories, 

Elegantly printed on ne pauper. issued weekly. $1 
au yearn Sample Copies vee, All subscribers 
will receive a copy of Mr. Pentecost's book, 


“WHAT | BELIEVE.” 
Address, 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PUBLISHING CO,, 
No. 4 Warren St., New York, 
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ASSORTMENTS OF TRACTS. 


During the late campaign quantities of our best 
tracts were assurted for special wark, aad many of 
these not having been used, ve tow place them, with 
some of & More recent diate, in convenient packages, 
ata low price, 

Packages may be had at 40c. and 81.00, 


Address, Ti E a'| A NDARD, 
$2 Union square, 
NEW YORK, 





VOLUME FOUR OF THE STANDARD. 
NOW READY, 


A llinited number of bound volumes of THE STAND. 
ARD, in heavy boards, are offered for sale at the fol 
lowing prices: 

Beparate VOLUMES. cecsepeeroseeeeeereneenepenreeee 63.30 
Volumes 3 and 4, bound COBCLHEF. cccccnsre cence =O 
Volumes 2, Saud , PECL TTR CRETE RET OT 2.00 
(Expressage cytra.) 
THE STANDARD, 
12 Dnion square. New Yoru. 


Address 
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NLINESS Is next to GODLINESS, 
wt be considered 


as a means of 
a clergyman who recommends 


MORAL things should be willing to recom- 
mend soap. Iam told that my commendation 
of PEARS’ Soap has opened for it a large 


UNITED STATES. I[ am willing 


to stand by every word in favor of it I ever 


man must be fastidious indeed 


who is not satisfied with it.” 





It is not only the most at- 


§ is the best, the most elegant and the most economical of all soaps 
A for GENERAL TCILET PURPOSES. 


tractive, but the PUREST and CLEANEST. It is used and recom- 
mended by thousands of intelligent mothers throughout the civilized world, because, while 
serving as a detergent and Cleanser, its emollient properties prevcnt the Chafing and dis- 
comforts to which infants are so liable. It has bzsen established in London 100 years as 
A COMPLEXION SOAP, has obtained 15 International Awards, and is now sold in every 
city in the world. It can be had of nearly all Druggists in the United States; but BE SURE 
THAT YOU GET THE GENUINE, as there are worthless imitations. @ 
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PROGKESS AND POVERTY, 


An Inquiry Into the Cause of Induatrini | 


Depression and ot Increase of Want Wi 
Increase of Wealth—-The Kemedy. 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 
=) pages, 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 3 cents 
Halt calf or half morocco, $2.50 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 
342 pages, 
Cloth, $1.00, Paper covers, 35 centa, 
Half calf or half morocco, $2.50 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


Au Examination of the Tariff Question with 
Especial Regard to the Interests of Labor. 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 

Cloth, $1.50. Paper covers, 35 cents, 

Half calf or baif morocco, $3.02 


in Half Calf: 
Progress and Poverty. .ccccecsscccsccecsess BBO 
Bocial Problenmn.....cccccccccccevseccecscccess BedO 
Protection er Free Trade...........00.0.5. BOO 
fu nets of three, bound alike.............. 7-00 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


What It Involves, and How Alone it Can 
pe Seettied. 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 
8 puges. 
Paper covers, 10 cents. 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 
A Pasenge-at-Arme Between the Duke of 
Argyll and Henry George. 
Ti pages. 
Paper covers, 15 cents, 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 
(Progress and Poverty in German.) 
TRANSLATION OF C. LD. F. GUTSCHOW 

430) pages, 
Paper covers, 35 centa 


PROGRES ET PAUVRETE. 


(Progress and Poverty in French.) 
TRANSLATION OF P. L, LeMONNIER, 


48 pages, 
Paper covers, $2.75, 


PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE ? 
(Pretection er Free Trade? in Freuch. 
TRANSLATION OF LOUIS VOSSION, 

436 pages, 

Paper covers, $2.75. 


PROGRESSO E POVERTA. 


(Progrean and Poverty iu Italian.)s 
TRANSLATION OF LUDOVICO EUBEBIO. 
353 puges, 
Paper covers, $2.00, 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
ofprice, Foreign editions of these books imported op 
order, 














HENRY GEORGE, 12 Union square, New York, 
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ANV PERSON CAN PLAY THE PL NQ 
AND ORGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER, 
by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide to the heys. 
Price, §1.(u. No previeus know ledge of music whatever 
required, Send for book of testimonials free, Addresa 
The Dorcas Magagine, 9 Park Phice, New York, 








BABY CARRIAGE 
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GRAND: :-SQUARE--§--UPRIGHT 


GRACEFUL DESIGNS=* SOLID (ONSTRUCTION @ 
* MATCHLESS TONE: BEAUTIFUL: FINISH. 





| four times the amount of bonds. Prompt payment of 
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| In buying or selling our 
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AiAPPLETON ST. BOSTON MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS. OF 








ANSAM CLUVY, MO. 


| FIVE YEARS REAL ESTATE FIRST MORT- 
| GAGE COUPON BONDS, 


| In sums of 81,00 to $14,000 each, pearing interest at 

the rate ofeight per cent per annum. Interest pay- 
able semi-annually. These bonds are secured by first 
mortgages on Kansas City property worth three and 


pene interest guaranteed at maturity. Inter- 
, est collectible through sour own bank, with New York 
| exchange added Kecorded mortgage forwarded with 


; @ach bond. 
| CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
issued tn amounts of $100 and upward, bearing interes! 
al the rate of eight percent per annum, Certificates 
of deposit are secured by first mortgage bonds depos- 
| ited with a trustee, a special deposit receipt to that 
effect, from the trustee, Is attached to each certificate 
issued, therefore making the certiticate of deposit an 
| absolutely safe investment. 
When ordering securities write your name in full, 
also that of your city, county and state. 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CU., 
Security Building, 
| KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 
{ 
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WRITE AT ONCE TO 


FOR 
YOU 


Watches, either all cash 
or in Clubs, at $1.00 a 
week. Reliable Agents oO 
wanted, Lowest prices 

guaranteed. Exclusive @J 


territory given. 





TYEedVER, COL. —Lots 8@) eacu in Suuth Uni- 

versity Place Annexs lies bigh and beautiful. lo- 
cated inthe line of rapid growth and improvement, 
For information and pkits address C. G. BUCK, 66 
Symes Bleek, Denver, Col. 


THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 
is full of useful information on Woman's handiwork. 
Knitting, Crochet-work, Embroidery, Art Needlework 
and other household ecplc of practical character, Every 
laiy should subscribe for it. Price, Se. a year. Address 
The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 


( LVANY & BEGG:, MILITAKR ®C BAND 

and Orchestra, Office, 7 Third ave,, New York, 
Kesidence, 703 Union st., Brookivn, Music furnished 
or all oecasions, 


OLLAND'S 
COFFEE AND DINING ROOMS 
183 Fourth avenue, 
Bet, ith and 4th sts, 


OLMAN'S CHULEKA MINTURE Isa 
sure cure for all summer complaints. Price 35 
cents, Holman’s Pharmacy, 38t Fourth avenue, near 
Twenty-seventh street, New York. 
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QINGLE TAX ‘DUCTRINE® IN A NUT- 


SHELL. 

Thirty pamphlets on varivuus phases of the sola 
problem. The question of the bour, All should under. 
Stand it. Willi be sept post paid on receipt of fifteen 
cents in stampe, or will be sunt free to apy one sending 
twenty-five cepts for aiz months’ subscription te the 




















AINA. TAX BREA Tl Lawinerch ave WN we —_ 
ARE You. 6 
UPT RED ? 


Thatis the question, Are you ruptured? If so, use 
FRINK'’S RUPTURE REMEDY, the only quick, safe, 
sureand permanent cure for hernia (breach) or rup- 
ture, This great remedy has cured many persons every 
year for the last twenty years, and they have 

; stayed cured, It cures by penetrating through 
the pores of the skin and building up «and 

| strengthening the ubdominal wall, at the same 
time closing the hernial opening, The Remedy 

| is generally used In counection with a truss, Children 

| in arms are cured by the remedy alone without the aid 

; Ofatruss, Soreness caused by chating or pressure of 

| truss pads, relieved immediitely, The pressure cau be 
relaxed gradually and the truss abandoned allugether 
Insix toeight weeks, Price of Kemedy, sufficient to 
cure an ordinary case, 65; sumple package, containing 
enough to show guod effect, §1. Sent by mali, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price, Full directions accompany each 
package. O, FRINK, sole proprietor, 4 Broadway, New 
York, (Opposite the post office, 
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Do You Want Money? 
Have you One Hundred, One (% 
Thousand, or Five Thousand 
Dollars? You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency for our gf 
watches in your city. We 
guarantee you absolutely oO 
against lus 8, supply advey- 
tising matter free, give exclue 
five agency, sole use of our 
club forms, and protect you from competition, You 
know that our Keystone Dust-Proof Watches contain 
everything essential to accurate time keeping in ad- 
dition to numerous patented improvements found in 
no other watch, They are the Best and our prices 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer, Write at once for full particu. 
lars before your town is taken. We refer to an 
commercial agency. Capital, $300,000. Fuli Pai 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO, 
go4 Walnut St., Philadelphia, a 







for hy Pecn’s Pag. Yerrnoren 
Cusmioxan Eas Dauma, 
the : Whispers heard distinctly. 


Comfortable, Invtetbie. Tiustrated: book & proofs, FREE, Address 
orcallou KF. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N.Y. Name this paper. 








rac UNIVERSITY SFC425 


i ere g Guaranteed 6 yeurs. 


They Lead the World » 


We 7 sell direet to 














trial in your own 
home before you buy. 5 
Catalogue Free. g ; 
oy Estab, 1859, Incor. 1877, f 
MARCHAL & SMITH PIANO CO., 
235 East 2!st Street, N.Y. 


$2.50 $20.00 FARN MONEY 

ay Cladlectin LEK MANUS 

$7.50 $50.00 Romax Sine Wauaremns. 
We pay ensh for them, Write to us for a circular, 


KIRKMAN & SON, 80 Catharine Street, New York City. 












Viso's Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Fasiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
dove, E.‘T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 








Edited by Donn Pinte. 





Published monthly and devoted to literature, politics, 
science and art. 





A complete long novel in each number, 


The publishers of BELFORD'’S MAGAZINE recogniz- 
ing the fuct that “revolutions never go backwards," 
have nailed the colors of TARIFF KEFORM to the 
mast and apeceare to fight ip outon this Une” until the 
uninformed are educated up to the truth, that “un- 
necessary taxation is unjust taxation.” 

The weli Known reputation of the editors, Is a guaran- 
tee that BELFORD's MAGAZINEin all its departments 
will be kept up toa high standard, and that the montu- 
iy bill of fare, set before its readers, will be alike wel- 
conie in the home, the office and the workshop. 


Subscription price, $2.50 a year; 2% cents & number, 


Subscriptions received by bovksellers, newsdealers 

and postmasters everywhere, or remit by P. O. order, 

bank check, draft or registered letter, ‘ 
Sample copies sent to any address, 
New volume begins with the December numter, 


SPECIAL RATES TO CLUBS. 


BEL7ORD’S MAGAZINE 
New York. 





NEW BOOKS. 
Divided Liven. 

ANovel. By Edgar Fawcett. Author ef ‘The Am- 
bitious Woman,” “The False Friend,” “A Hopeless 
Case,” “Tinkiing Cymbals,” ete. Cloth, 61.004, Paper 
Covers, W cents, 

A Friend to the Widow. 

By Maja Spencer. Author of “Calamity Jane,” “A 

Plucky One,” ete, Cloth, §L0Q Paper Covera, 50 


cents 
The Veteran and Ilias Pipe. 
By Albion W. Tourgee. Author of a ‘Fool's Errand,” 
ete, Cloth, $1.0u. 
A Boston Girl. 
At Boston Bar Harbur and Paris. Paper Covers, 50 
cents. 
Carlota Perry's Poems. 
W2mo, Cloth, $1.00, 


Kady. 

ANoveL By Patience Stapleton, Cloth, 91.00. Pa- 
per Covers, W cents, 

Swedish Volk Lore. 

By Herman Hofberg. Translated by W. H, Myers. 
With 41 full page and other illustrations, 8mah quarto, 
Cloth, full gilt edges. Price, $1.50. 

florence Fables. 

By William J. Florence (comedian), 
Paper covers, 50 cents, 

Miriam Balestier. 

A novel. By Bugar Fawcett. Cloth, 81.00. Paper, 
50 cents. 

Yone Santo: A Child of Japan. 

A novel. By E. H. House, (The serial just completed 
tn ue Atlanuc Monthly.) Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 5 
cen 


Cloth, $2.00, 


Under the Maples. 


Anovel. By Walter N. Hinmau. Cloth, 91.00, Paper, 
80 cents. 


Adventures ov the Mosquito Shore. 
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